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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Spanish incident in Paris is not yet closed. A good 
deal of needless mystery is kept up, but, according to the 
nest accounts, the Spanish Government demanded that an 
oficial report of M. Grévy’s apology should be published in the 
ournal. Oficiel. The French Government, in reply, published 
a Note, stating that the report in the “ Havas Intelligence ” was 
orrect—which it was not—but refused to do anything further. 
The Spanish Ministry, which has for some time been divided in 
ppinion, thereupon resigned, and will be succeeded by one much 
more Liberal, which will, it is understood, withdraw the Embassy 
om Paris, The two countries, therefore, will be formally at 
ariance, probably for months, because M. Challemel-Lacour 
rannot bring himself to repeat formally what has already 
been informally said. M. Grévy, it is believed, is entirely 
pposed to this policy, as he is to all foreign expeditions; but 
e has accepted General Campenon as Minister at War, and the 
abinet is, therefore, in the hands of Gambettists, who hold the 
Premiership, the Foreign Office, the War Ministry, and the 
Department of the Interior. It remains to be seen whether they 
ave a majority in the Chamber. 
























The Gambettists rely upon the support of the Extreme Left, 
hich in Paris has become to a high degree Chauvinist. M. 
Rochefort is for making no apology at all, and even M. 
Iémenceau, in La Justice, says enough has been done,—that 
peneral Thibaudin ought not to have been dismissed, and that 
the Powers wish France to respect them, they must respect 
et, All this is very foolish, as is also the breaking-off of 
egotiations with China. They have ceased, and the French 
povernment issues reports of victories in Tonquin, which, how- 
ver, amount only to this. M. Harmand, the Civil Commis- 
jouer, finding, as is officially admitted, that his troops could 
ot move, “from the state of the roads,” bought off some 
f the Black Flags, or Tonquinese Francs-tireurs, who 
cordingly dispersed. The road is therefore clear to Sontay, 
nd the French think that when the reinforcements arrive 
nd occupy that station, the Cabinet of Pekin will be intimi- 
td, They do not in the least understand the patient policy 
China, or the impossibility that the Government of the 
mpress-Mother should surrender Tonquin to anything but 
perio force. The dynasty would not be safe. In this 
ter, again, much, if not all, depends upon the Chamber, 
hich meets on the 22nd. 


Ifit be a success to make Irishmen hate one another, Sir S. 
orthcote’s tour in Ulster has been a great success. He has 
t very little, except that the Union must be maintained ; but 
thas enabled all Orangemen ‘and a great many Catholics to 
a ‘that they areas ready for civil war as ever. A great many 
iglishmen, including some Liberals, hold that to be a healthy 
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position of affairs, because, they say, while Ireland is divided 
secession is impossible. Secession is impossible anyhow, with- 
out British consent, as all Home-rulers, even the wildest, admit, 
and we believe the idea of deriving benefit from Irish divisions 
is as inaccurate as immoral. In the first place, the quarrel 
between North and South makes the proposal of any modus 
vivendit between Britain and Ireland impossible; and in 
second place, the hatred of the south towards 
England is mainly caused by the attitude of the north. It 
is because Catholic Ireland confuses England as she is 
with her old vanguard, the Orange party, that she hates 
England so hard. The division, moreover, makes Ireland 
unreasonable to a needless degree, the southerners losing the 
whole benefit of the northerners’ grip of facts, and the north- 
erners the whole advantage of the southerners’ perception of 
what the majority want. If Irishmen could only pull together, 
there must come reason into their councils, and it is reason that 
is wanted. We could compromise with Scotland, if Scotchmen 
all hated us as their forefathers did. 


Most men, in these dull times, will read the speech of the 
Marquis of Waterford, who followed Sir Stafford Northcote, 
with a certain intellectual pleasure. It is not often one comes 
across anything so consistent and so thorough-going. The 
Marquis is for governing by pure repression. He would prohibit 
meetings, “act stringently,” and refuse all reforms. He would 
reject the smallest measure of local self-government, however 
plausible it might appear, and would refuse votes to the 
labourers, because they might become Home-rulers. All this 
he defended on the ground of the supreme interest of the 
kingdom in maintaining the Union. Lord Waterford forgets 
the grand objection to his plan. It has been tried for three 
hundred years, and at the end, Catholic Ireland enthrones Pro- 
testant Parnell because he promises that the Union shall come 
to an end. An absolute Government might govern Ireland for 
twenty years by pure repression, and so greatly enrich her ; but 
it would not bring the true Union of the Islands one whit nearer. 


As arule, while in Ulster, Sir Stafford Northcote carefully 
avoided saying anything of the slightest interest to any living 
being, except that the Union must be maintained. Upon 
Saturday, however, he dropped some very curious hints as 
to his theory of representation. It is very American. He 
showed his hearers that Ulster, if fairly represented, would 
have forty-four Members, instead of twenty-nine; and that 
Belfast alone, if represented like Connaught, would be entitled 
to eight. That is true enough, more especially if taxation and 
numbers be taken together as bases of representation; but the 
principle involved is equal electoral districts, and we want to 
know if Sir Stafford really means that. Will he concede the 
proper mathematical addition to Scotland; and above all, 
will he recognise the claims of the Metropolis? London 
within the postal area is entitled to one hundred Members, 
and if taxation is included as well as numbers, to one 
hundred and fifty. Will Sir Stafford Northcote accept that 
conclusion? We do not believe it, though there is a curious 
rumour that the Tory chiefs would like a mathematically per- 
fect scheme, which would give London and the populous coun- 
ties enormous weight in the House of Commons, They think 
they couldcarry them. Still, we expect the Tory rank and file 
to show some respect to history, and if they do, Ulster cannot 
obtain nearly half the representation of Ireland. 


The funeral of Turguenieff, the Russian novelist, on October 
9th, at St. Petersburg, was raised to the dignity of a national 
event. No less than 126 deputations from every part of the 
Empire, including the Caucasus, Finland, Siberia, and even 
Central Asia, attended, as did representatives from all the news- 
papers, colleges, and dramatic associations of the two capitals. 
The crowds which followed were enormous, and so acute were 
the fears entertained by Count Tolstoi, the Minister of the 
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Interior, that all arrangements were previously revised by him, 
all speeches submitted to his censorship, and large numbers of 
Cossacks and gendarmes held in reserve to attack the procession, 
if it grew disorderly. No disturbances occurred, but of course 
the speeches were without interest, though it is said the 
Government is deeply moved by the universality of. the demon- 
stration. The official feeling is the more remarkable, because 
Turguenieff, though he represented with such force the prevalent 
temper of Russians, their despair under their system, was utterly 
opposed to Nihilism, which he thought an absurdity, and to 
insurrection, which he considered hopeless. It must be remem- 
bered that the entire absence of popular politicians in Russia 
gives to popular littérateurs, who alone can present thought 
with any degree of freedom, an even exaggerated importance. 
Turguenieff, besides being himself, was to Russians a Liberal 
leader. 


The British in Egypt have at last attempted to force one 
practical reform upon the Egyptian Ministry. Acting, it is 
believed, upon the advice of Mr. Clifford Lloyd, now Adviser- 
General to the Department of the Interior, the Ministry in 
Cairo have ordered the Governors of Provinces to visit the 
gaols, to examine the prisoners, and to release those who are 
innocent,—a duty which will be zealously performed, and be 
most profitable to the officers who perform it. Still, though 
bribery will increase, suffering will be diminished. For the 
future, all gaolers are to refuse to receive the prisoners sent in, 
unless they are forwarded by some competent and responsible 
authority. That is the true rule, if only it can be enforced; 
but then, can it? The gaoler’s patron is the man who im- 
prisons at will, and the gaoler will not affront his patron until the 
law makes him penally liable for his conduct. We fear the only 
effective method of preventing false arrest would be to authorise 
resistance; but to this no Asiatic Government will consent. 
The next best way would be to have none but European 
gaolers, or gaol inspectors; but then, that involves precisely 
the system of direct government which it has been resolved not 
to introduce. 


Sir Evelyn Wood on Wednesday gave the Fishmongers’ 
Company a most gratifying account of the progress made in 
forming an Egyptian Army. He had drilled and organised 
6,000 natives, with whom, it is said—he did not say it—he 
is willing to answer for order without British troops; and in 
the whole force, from the time he took the command, corporal 
punishment has not been inflicted once. The men were ruled 
mainly by their confidence in their European officers. That is 
excellent, though it shows that Europeans are the proper and 
not the improper class to entrust with power, but it needs to 
be further supplemented. That Egyptian sepoys will be orderly 
and obedient in peace-time under lenient treatment will be 
believed by all who know them, but will a discipline without 
terrors hold under shells and bullets? Will not the men, 
who respect and like, but do not dread their officers, try 
to save themselves? They may not, for officers who are 
never struck do not run away; but this, and not order in 
cantonments, is the main point. The object of drill is to repress 
the natural human fear of shells and bayonets, by inspiring a 
greater fear of the consequences of skulking. Have the 
Egyptians got that, as well as a liking for order ?P 





Mr. Osborne Morgan made, on Monday, an able speech to 
the people of Wrexham, upon the necessity of stricter 
organisation in the Liberal Party. The next election would be 
fought under the Corrupt Practices Act and with household 
franchise in the counties, and a great number of “ inde- 
pendent” candidates would be tempted into the field. Already 
an independent candidate, about whom he could discover 
nothing, had been started for Denbighshire. He held it best to 
beware of such men, who were almost universally either Con- 
servative wolves in Liberal fleeces, or men who cared mainly 
for themselves. He distinctly advocated the caucus, as 
the only feasible method of feeling the pulse of great con- 
stituencies, and attributed the defeat of 1874 to the absence 
of such organisations. There is no need to abuse the in- 


dependent candidates, who will often be fanatic philan- 
thropists, and not self-seeking at all; but the necessity for Mr. 
Morgan’s caution is becoming more apparent every day. When 
the counties are enfranchised, we shall always have a labour 
candidate and a farmers’ candidate, and unless a previous 
agreement can be ob'ained, the landlord,’ candidate will beat 
both. A man who votes for any but the accepted candidate of 





a . e Re 
his party must be held to wish its defeat. The rogt of ¥ 
Morgan’s speech was of the ordinary party kind, except an 
praised the Welsh Members for their great Parliamentay F 


; ‘ vi 
—silence, whenever speech was equivalent to obstructioy ™ 


A well-informed correspondent of the Times declares that th 
ancient and severe repression of the Russian Press has within 
two years become more determined than ever. The provin i 
newspapers are all subjected to the “ previous Censorshin” 
which makes free speech impossible; and the newspapers ¢ 
great cities, when too Liberal, are now subjected t) th 
same rule. All officials are forbidden to give news ea 
journals, and a kind of monopoly is secured te 
“Northern Agency,” which both exports and imports Lewy 
and which is under the strictest official censorship, The jour. 
nals struggle uselessly against this tyranny, as the Departmen 
have power to prevent their sale, to prohibit their advertise, 
ments, and to punish their editors, besides enjoying a right) 
issue circulars commanding that such and such Subjects 
events be not discussed. Fourteen such circulars were issue 
in 1882. Of course, all these efforts are ineffectual for theip 
end, Russia being full of secret literature, and men learning the 
news as they used to do before newspapers were, and do «ij 
in most parts of Asia. The repression only accentuates ly 
permanent quarrel between the’ Government and the educated, 
and increases indefinitely the danger arising from false stat, 
ments. When there are no free newspapers, a Governmet 
may be accused of anything; its enemies will believe the stor, 
and the Government may remain ignorant till the explain 
comes. That happened repeatedly just before the Fren 
Revolution. 


We have noted elsewhere one grand difficulty of governing 
France through a Chamber wielding sovereign power, namely, 
its possible incompetence to manage negotiations. Theres, 
however, another. The Chamber is as extravagant as a 
extravagant Sovereign. The Deputies seem unable to resis 
any demands, and grant votes for the Army, for public works, 
and for fortifications, as if the revenue came out of a mim, 
instead of taxpayers’ pockets. M. Tirard, the Finane 
Minister, now admits officially that the deficit will be £2,000,0i) 
sterling, and proposes to meet it only by reductions on th 
interest allowed to some Military funds. At the same tim, 
the Budget of the Army has been swollen by vote after vote, 
until it has reached the immense sum of £24,000,000 a 
year. Yet the French Army is only on a peace footing, and 
the great difficulty, which can only be met by more expen, 
the supply of competent non-commissioned officers, still embar 
rasses and enfeebles the regiments. Some day we shall al 
recognise, we greatly fear, that the temptation of democraciesis 
not an “ignorant impatience of taxation,” but an ignormt 
readiness to spend. There is a healthy meanness in Kings aul 
aristocrats, which the peoples are without. 


The French are quite alarmed at the number of foreignes 
who crowd into France. It has rapidly increased of late year, 
and now includes 1,001,000 persons, nearly a thirtieth of all the 
souls in France. About one-half of the immigrants are Be 
gians, but the Italians are coming in regiments, and the 
Spaniards, and even the Germans, rapidly increase. The Fren 
statists dislike the movement, but it keeps up a populatim 
which otherwise would decline, and it may be taken as aml 
that the country which can attract immigrants can absorb then. 
We have no men more English than the sons of the Germa 
who begin to swarm into our cities. In Switzerland, whet 
everythings depends upon a vote, there is much more reason“? 
alarm, some Cantons—Neufchatel, for instance—receiving mm 
grants in excess of the native-born population. ‘The rush @ 
Europe towards America is now perceived to be a movement d 
importance to the world, though 80 per cent. of all inhabitants 
the Union are still native-born; but the internal movemeat 
the peoples among the European States has received littleat 
iention. It is, however, worth notice. There are provinces? 
Germany which are nearly Slav, and counties in Scotland 2 
which the base of the population is Milesian Irish. 

















Some members of the Metropolitan Board of Works are™ 
pleased with the letter from the Treasury, discussed elsewhere! 
our columns, refusing to extend the grant of the coal and 
duties after 1889. They say they did not ask the extensio® 
order to borrow more money, for they always borrow" 
the security of the assessed value of London, which 38! 
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rood as anything, except possibly the State's promise. They 
ad in order to avoid the sudden jump in the rates by 
ry in the pound which must occur in 1889, if the coal 
~ are abolished. They repudiate the implied impnta- 
a f extravagance, showing that the rate was as high in 1867 
resent, and that London has all the benefit of their im- 
ont They also deny that they have borrowed £8,000,000 
jn five years, £3,000,000 of that sum having been lent to Local 
Boards with borrowing powers of their own,—a bad system, 
as the high credit of the central Board makes lesser Boards 
careless in spending the money obtained 80 cheaply. ‘The 
qriters, Whoever they are, argue well, but miss, naturally, the 
essential point of the whole matter. Why shonld they decide 
that communication across the Thames is worth an expenditure 
cof millions, or that a coal tax is a good tax ? Such points are 
either for a true representative Municipality, which can be 
turned out if it blunders, or for Parliament. 











Mr, Teale, a surgeon of standing, is President this year of the 
Health Department of the Social Science Congress, and in his 
address on Monday he attacked modern education, ona partly 
new ground. While repeating the assertion that children were 
often unduly pressed by the present system, on which we have 
said a word elsewhere, he brought forward the special case of 
the Pupil-teachers. He declared emphatically that they were 
overworked. In addition to preparing for a severe exami- 
nation essential to their career as masters, and, indeed, neces- 
sary to their livelihood, which involves a full day’s toil, they 
were employed for five and a half hours a day in the fatiguing 
work of drilling little children in their lessons, and maintaining 
their attention. ‘That is a dreary picture, but is the work much 
harder than that of any other apprentice, say in a printing-office ? 
It may be more exhausting, if the Pupil-teacher hates it, but 
then one object of the whole system is to keep out of the schools 
those who detest teaching. We must admit, however, as we do 
elsewhere, that a case is being made out for inquiry through 
the Department itself, during which the severe labour imposed 
on all school teachers should not be forgotten. Weariness is 
the root of much of the bitterness, tempered by resignation, so 
often found in the class. 


We are not entirely in favour in Asiatic countries of what is 
called “ equality ” between Europeans and natives. It is some- 
times needful, in order to secure to the European his leadership, 
without which he can do nothing, to protect him against the in- 

_justice of jealous rivals ; but occasionally he renders the task of 
supporting him iutolerably difficult. He has an innate and 
apparently unconscious arrogance that is almost inexplicable. 
The China correspondent of the Times, for example, a well- 
informed man, often very moderate, complains this -week that 
when Shanghai was formed, the land of the settlement was 
“unfortunately ’ not reserved exclusively for foreigners, and 
rich Chinamen, flying before intestine troubles, actually bought 
bits of it. “Hence all our actual and potential difficulties, 
sanitary and political.” That notion of our feebleness in allow- 
ing the Chinese to buy at our prices land in their own country 
would be incredible, but that it is justice, compared with the ideas 
of South-African colonists. It is, we believe, a law in the diamond 
fields that though a native may dig for wages as much as he 
will, he must not own a “claim” or possess a diamond. If he 
does, he is flogged, the presumption being that he is a thief. 
He has not, of course, the claim of the Chinaman, being usually 
as much an immigrant as the Englishman ; but this cool denial 
of any right at all is monstrous. No wonder that in Canton 
the Chinese are suspicious of the equity of the Consular Courts, 


4s suspicious as we are all over the world of any but European 
Judges. 


A remarkable report by Mr. Shirley Murphy, Medical Officer 
of St. Pancras, on the recent outbreak of typhoid in that parish, 
was read on Wednesday. It showed conclusively that the dis- 
Case was conveyed through the milk consumed in the houses 
affected. These houses, 276 in number, were subject to the 
ordinary influences, were no worse drained than their neigh- 
hours, and were not specially poisoned by neighbourhood to 
the Regent's Canal. Of the 431 persons attacked, however, 220 
are customers of Mr. X, milk vendor, and supplied by his carriers, 
130 send for milk from his shop; and eighteen received it from 
Mr. Y, who is only a middleman for Mr. X. In one large tene- 
meat house in Islington, with sixty-two apartments, all who 





bought milk elsewhere escaped; bunt of the fifteen families 
which dealt with Mr. X, not one was without a case of fever. 
Further inquiry showed that not all of Mr. X’s customers 
were affected, but only those supplied from one farm in Hert- 
fordshire, where the cattle drank from a pond into which the 
water of a neighbouring cesspool percolated. And, of course, 
when the history of this cesspool was traced, it was found that 
persons had recently used it known to have been afflicted with 
typhoid fever. We wonder if cholera is ever conveyed in this 
way. It is supposed to be always conveyed in water; but 
nothing is more puzzling than the way in which it will appar- 
ently jump over houses supplied with water from the same 
source. 


The Standard publishes a letter from a correspondent at 
Colombo, stating that on September 5th,—‘ We witnessed a 
very extraordinary phenomenon on Sunday, about five p.m., 
when we were driving on the Galle Face promenade. Minnie 
looked up and said, ‘Look how bright the moon is!’ It 
was the sun, at that time a pale, yellowy-white colour; a 
little later on, it changed into a deep pea-green colour, and 
then a spot could be distinctly seen on the face of the sun, with 
the naked eye, for about ten minutes, during the whole of which 
time we could look at the sun without its making the eyes blink 
or feel uncomfortable. The spot was near the centre of the left 
outer circumference, was triangular in shape, and nearly the 
size of a florin.” The phenomenon of a green sun was 
witnessed also in Southern India, and appears to have been 
due to the floating over the continent of a huge body of 
sulphuretted vapour thrown out from Krakatoa, in the eruption 
of August 27th. If that is correct, the vapour had travelled in 
the upper region of the air at the rate of 300 miles a day. 

Those who are interested in watching the change in the modern 
religious temper should read carefully the address of Dr. Fairbairn, 
Principal of the Independent College, Airedale, Bradford, 
delivered before the Congregational Union on Tuesday. Its 
object was to describe the position of modern thought, especially 
sceptical thought, in relation to Christianity, and though of 
course orthodox, it was penetrated throughout by an admirable 
fairness. Dr. Fairbairn treated the modern movement as an 
outburst of naturalism, a new effort to get behind Christ and 
find a basis for religion in Nature. There is not a sentence 
in his speech to which a just-minded agnostic could object, 
though he might not like the icy way in which he is told that 
the modern movement is a revival, rather than a progress, 
that M. Renan is very like Celsus, and that Mr. Matthew 
Arnold is ‘a modernised Lucian, with better manners, 
more religion, and a higher mind.” We cannot summarise 
the address, which ended in a strong appeal to the audience 
to introduce their religion into the affairs of life, until 
“ Secularism should have no excuse for its being ;” but its tone 
was as unlike the narrow bigotry often attributed to Dissent as 
it is possible to conceive. Dissenters must, however, pardon 
us if we say that thirty years since it could not have been 
delivered, or would have been pronounced there and then an 
example of the evil tolerance of scepticism which was impeding 
the Word. Dr. Fairbairn did not swear enough at heresy, for 
the older members. 


Sir Evelyn Baring wiil not, we venture to predict, be long 
popular in Egypt. He is too independent of the opinion of 
the European Colony, which considers that in many respects it 
is “ Europe” present on the spot. This colony is eager for the 
payment of the indemnities, and on the 5th inst. waited on Sir 
Evelyn to urge him to press the Government on the matter. Sir 
Evelyn refused point-blank, telling the deputation that he saw no 
ground for exercising pressure, and that the request came with a 
bad grace from men who claimed immunity from local taxation, 
Perhaps he might have been a little gentler with advantage. 
He is entirely in the right, and the indemnity, though politic, 
is oppressive; but as it has been granted and the awards made, 
the money should be paid. It must be found, sooner or later, 
and an indefinite delay is only cruel to the Europeans, some of 
whom have not exaggerated their claims, without being bene- 
ficial to the Egyptian Treasury. Sir Evelyn Baring scarcely 
ever made a blunder in India, but he often made needless 
enemies, 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 101} to 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ENGLISH COLLECTIVISM. 


§ English Liberalism about to undergo a change, to 
modify its traditional doctrines, and to accept, whether 
with pleasure or reluctance, a strong infusion of “ Socialism ?” 
It is quite time to ask the question, and there could hardly be 
a better opportunity than the present lull in politics. To us 
it seems clear that the tendency exists, and that the school of 
thought which on the Continent is called Collectivism, though 
greatly modified by the English desire for compromise and for 
concrete plans, is gaining ground visibly among us. We do 
not rely merely on the wide circulation of that dreamy and 
dangerous book by Mr. George on the nationalisation of the 
land, or on the speeches now frequently made in gatherings of 
distressed men; we see the spread of the school in much higher 
quarters. The disposition of Parliament to override the claims 
of individuals when opposed to the interests, real or presumed, 
of the whole people becomes, as the Pall Mall Gazette so fre- 
quently points out, more marked in every Session. An appre- 
ciable section of Radical candidates begin to base their claims 
to popular favour upon “ philanthropy,” sometimes pulpy, 
occasionally, perhaps, factitious, but often quite genuine, and 
even practical. The political littérateurs who have so much 
initiative in English politics, though not often great weight, 
are bringing forward, in all manner of magazines, journals, and 
pamphlets, schemes which thirty years ago would have been 
pronounced ridiculous, and which are one and all penetrated with 
the same thought, that the whole community should make great, 
sometimes indeed huge, pecuniary sacrifices, in order that the 
lower mass should have more enjoyment of their lives. 
Lecturers go many degrees further than the littérateurs, and 
the active section of the clergy, who come daily into contact 
with misery, and who have not much to lose, are often inclined 
to go further than both. The spirit is catching the new gener- 
ation, and we are constantly amazed to find that the Spectator, 
which Tories often think so rabid, is pronounced by younger 
Liberals a little antiquated in its views, and incapable of appre- 
ciating advanced philanthropic schemes. And yet we should 
have said that the Spectator, too, was a little bitten, and 
that an article such as we published a fortnight since, on 
“ Children’s Dinners,” would twenty years ago hardly have 
appeared in its columns. Some of the proposals current, besides 
being philanthropic, are gigantic, and three at least are slowly 
gliding out of the ragion of speculation into that of practical 
politics. But for the opposition of Irish theorists, State-aided 
Emigration on a considerable scale would be already before 
Parliament as a positive and not a tentative proposal. Both 
parties are becoming slowly pledged to the most vast of all 
Collectivist schemes, the “ rehousing of the people.” And 
that some measure will be brought forward for the bettering 
of the people in the Scotch Highlands and Islands which will 
be essentially Collectivist in tone, if not in form, those who 
have watched recent events with attention hardly doubt. The 
English will not long endure a conflict between the laws and 
the happiness of the only Celtic race whom they regard, possibly 
in part on sentimental grounds, but in the main for sound 
reasons, with cordial affection and esteem. 

We have no objection to the movement, which, when in- 
vestigated, is an outcome of Christianity, and could not arise 
in a country dominated either by Paganism or by the scientific 
spirit, and we recognise to the full that the tremendous power 
of the collective State as an agency for good has never been 
sufficiently employed. Except in supplying food to the starv- 
ing, in suppressing small-pox, in providing education, and in 
insuring to the masses the possibility of travelling by railway, 
“the Country” has as yet done little strictly to be called 
philanthropic. It might do much more, especially in 
the direction of alleviating the three great incidents in 
human life, birth, sickness, and death, through better State 
provision for scientific attendance. But we want all Liberals, 
before they give way to the swelling stream of pity, to make 
up their minds finally and inexorably on three principles, or 
rather rules of thought, the breach of any one of which will 
bring them ultimately to ruin. First, that they must them- 


selves bear the cost of all the good they propose to do, and 
not steal it from other people; secondly, that plans for philan- 
thropic improvement must be as hard, and as practical, and as 
closely limited by facts, as plans for war or other forms of 
destructive action; and thirdly, that when they have done 


$s 
remain troubles of humanity upon which they will spend thet 
highest energies in vain. God has decided that women hime 
suffer when the race is born, that man’s permanent work shel 
be to sweat for his living, that all should inexorably die —~and 
against these, and kindred necessities, the human wil] is vai 
About the adoption of the first rule, we have some - 
givings which many of our friends would pronounce foolish Th, 
English, they would say, are an honest people, and they he 
say rightly; but they are not a people quick of ideas, ang wv 
have been astounded to discover how many there are who / 
cerely believe that the State cannot rob, if only it takes ae 
money from the comfortable and expends it for the benefit of the 
unhappy. That is an utterly immoral doctrine. The State can 
rob, even within its own area, and does rob very often, while jj 
still more often breaks its own contracts by quasi-crimin 
negligence. One-half the secularisations of Church pro 

on the Continent have been robberies effected by force, whils 
the special taxation of State Bonds, except so far as it is q form 
of bankruptcy, is a criminal breach of contract. Suppose, for 
example, that the State ordered all great proprietors of Tana 
to rebuild their cottages at a loss, without also ordering al} 
other equally large employers of profitable labour, it woulj 
unmistakeably and openly rob. So it would if it adopted, 
suggestion in this month’s Fortnightly, and expropriated all 


unhealthy houses at less than their market value. So it would 


if it “nationalised” the land without compensation to owner 
whom for two hundred years at least it has promised to ker 
secure in the enjoyment of their property. And, finally, so it 
would if it placed upon a class the burden of a philanthropic 
scheme, instead of placing it upon the whole people,—if, for in. 
stance, it put on a progressive Income-tax, in order that the 
sum exacted from all with more than a million should be spent 
upon children’s hospitals. Of course, if the specially taxed 
class agrees, as, no doubt, English Income-taxpayers hare 
agreed, to an impost not borne by the community, no 
harm is done; but otherwise, the tax is nothing better 
than a violent wrong. The State has no more right to 
decree that Arundel Castle shall be a museum for the 
benefit of the people of Arundel, than it has to seize the 
humblest cottager’s home, and turn it into a hospital for 
the Arundel sick. If we desire to do these grand charities< 
and we do not protest, rather we should be delighted to pay 
our share for the children’s dinners—we must pay for them 
out of our own earnings, and not look round greedily to snatch 
any property which seems too much for its owner. If we do, 
besides breaking laws outside our legitimate control, we shall 
very speedily find that the rain raineth on the just and unjust, 
and that the system of the Universe does not make pitya 
reason for injustice. The spirit of accumulation, to which 
man owes nearly as much as he does to hunger, that beneficent 
and self-acting whip of Heaven, will receive a fatal shock. 
The second rule is nearly as important as the first, and is 
more disregarded. Human reason was not given to man to be 
safely set aside whenever a man wanted something for his 
brother. Statesmen may be excellent men because of their 
aspirations, but. they must carry out their aspirations through 
hard calculation. What is the use of ordering the children’s 
dinners, if there is not the money to buy them? Take this 
rehousing of the people, for example. People write of the ini- 
quity of housing whole families in one room, as if, 
since the beginning of the world, man had ever done any 
thing else; as if the human race had not dwelt each 
family in a tent, or a hut, or a room, from the days of 
Lamech. Two men on earth in every three are Asiatics, and 
how many rooms do they get? Nevertheless, in our civilis» 
tion a family ought to have more, and the evil is great enough 
for the State to intervene; but then, admitting that, let us all 
consider what we are to do. Shouting on hustings will not 
mend things, nor will philanthropic gush. There are seve 
millions of houses in the two Islands, of which at least 
five millions want serious improvements for the sake of 
hygiene ; and of these, one million at least ought to bet 
built. The latter alone will cost £150,000,000, and the 
4,000,000 of the former £40,000,000, for every £10 note spent 
on each house. How far will £10 go? We venture to say We 
shall not rehouse Englishmen as they ought to be housed, 
with two rooms as the family minimum, decent windows, and 
trapped cloace, under a new National Debt. That 18 1 
reason for not beginning the work, still less a reason for not 
enforcing the strictest possible Lodging-house Act, but it 18 ® 
reason for not accepting vague talk with rapture because #8 
philanthropic. Telling Hodge that he ought to be well 





their utmost, they must be content to know that there will 


housed, and shall be, is not philanthropy, or sense either. "® 
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if we are honest, call for scientific estimates, settle about 
als, declare what we exactly mean about crowding, 
and then stoop our shoulders to take up another weighty 
purden. Our duty is not the less clear for the weight, but for 
God’s sake do not let us shout that, if our objects are only good, 
the laws of gravitation will be suspended. They won’t. 

Upon the third rule it is useless to say much, for Nature 
says it with a voice which drowns ours. If every rich man is 
a Clarkson, and every poor man treated as his brother, both 
will be born in pain, both will die with pain, and both will 
have to endure without screaming their modicum of tooth- 
ache. All the philanthropists alive, or to be born, will not 
modify the physical conditions of the world much, though they 
may make it a little happier, and can indefinitely improve its 


morale. 


must, | 
mater 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE FRENCH CHAMBER. 


HERE are just three living forces left in Fraiuce, the 
Chamber, the Army, and the Mob of Paris; and of the 

three, the Chamber is, for the moment, the one which governs. 
Its power, as we have repeatedly pointed out, is absolute, and 
is used absolutely. It overturns Ministries when it will, dis- 
misses individual Ministers at discretion, and would without 
difficulty, as is believed in Paris, compel even the President to 
resign. He could not remain after a hostile address, and he 
would not remain after a distinctly hostile vote. The 
Chamber, however, though irresistible, has never been severely 
tested, and its conduct, now that a test is at hand, is matter 
of unusual interest, both to those who believe that govern- 
ment by an unfettered Chamber is impossible, and to those 
who think that, if it is impossible, democracy stands self- 
condemned. All who could think have perceived that the diffi- 
culty of a Chamber which should attempt direct govern- 
ment as the French Chamber has done would be in 
questions of foreign policy, and it is with many such questions, 
all urgent, all complicated, and all new, that the Chamber, 
when it meets on the 22nd inst., will have to deal. Every 
difficulty has been left for its decision, and the Deputies 
between October 22nd and November 3rd must declare whether 
they held Paris right in insulting the King of Spain, whether 
they intend to accept a war with China, and whether they 
will or will not reject the suggestions of the British 
Government in the matter of Mr. Shaw. It may be 
doubted if the Ministry will even suggest a definite course ; 
but in any case it will rest, as the Radicals clearly see, with 
the Chamber to decide. Its Members must exercise, for 
the first time, the Kingship they have assumed, and prove 
not only that they can lay down principles of action, but apply 
them to the actual affairs of life as a strong Executive would. 
The circumstances will make of their action an almost supreme 
test of their competence to rule. The Spanish Government, 
it is clear, though anxious to spare the dignity of France, is 
asking for redress for the insult put upon its King; while the 
populace of Paris, which surrounds the Assembly, is vehement 
that no redress whatever should be granted, and talks of those 
whoconsent to an apology as indifferent to the honour of France. 
The Government of Great Britain asks compensation for Mr. 
Shaw, while not only the populace of Paris, but even leaders 
of French thought like M. John Lemoinne, deny emphatically 
and with ridicule that Mr. Shaw is entitled to anything beyond 
Commiseration for unavoidable suffering caused by a mistake. 
And the Chinese Government calmly awaits a decision which 
means peace or war; while the official class in France is averse 
to any solution except a compromise already rejected and far 
too favourable to France. If the Chamber is able to cope with 
such difficulties it will prove that it is competent to govern, that 
the future of France, even in matters of foreign politics, may 
safely be trusted to its hands, and this, too, when it is not 
under the dominance of any single or commanding mind. Its 
strength, if it displays any, will come from its own representa- 
tive character, If, on the other hand, it is not competent, 
even devoted friends of Republicanism will doubt whether it 
8 possible any longer to do without an Executive which the 

hamber cannot remove. 

We confess we look forward to the prospect with some dis- 
may. A Chamber acting as Sovereign in such affairs is a 
novel phenomenon in politics, and the signs that this Chamber 
will go right are not many. There is, it is true, little doubt 
what a wise King placed in such a position would do. He 
Would refuse absolutely to quarrel with Spain, and implicitly 
wit Germany, upon a question rather of courtesy than of 
Principle, would declare that Paris had been misled into 


a natural though ignorant irritation, and would offer, in the 
name of the nation, an apology sufficient to satisfy the sensi- 
tive pride of Spain. He would treat the Shaw affair as a 
pure misfortune, due to the neglect by a deceased and very sick 
officer of precise and unwistakeable instructions ; and he would 
thus, freed from European annoyances, concentrate his will upon 
the dispute with China. If Tonquin, in his deliberate judgment, 
were worth a war, he would reject Chinese interference with dis- 
dain, send ten thousand men to Hanoi, and calmly accept the 
consequences; and if it were not, he would sign the proposed 
agreement, by which France cedes all claims in Tonquin, in 
consideration of sovereignty over the rest of Anam. There 
would be no loss of honour in such decisions, and none of 
prestige, for the world would recognise at once that a strong 
man was deliberately ridding himself of weight in order to 
attain more rapidly his true ends. We fear, however, that the 
Chamber, though in the main anxious for peace, will take no such 
dignified course. It would, if the Deputies believed in war with 
China upon the Tonquin affair ; but they are so ignorant, that if 
M. Challemel-Lacour asserts that the Government of Pekin is 
quailing, and only threatens under British influence, they may 
accept the continuance of the situation, in which, as French- 
men believe, the Black Flags are always evacuating Sontay, 
and the “ Chinese Regulars ” are steadily defeated, without any 
consequences whatever. The Deputies may, in fact, allow the 
Government to drift. As to compensation to Mr. Shaw, they will 
allow it to be made, if the Government choose, amid speeches 
which will take all the grace out of reparation ; and as to the in- 
sult to Spain, they may refuse all but the most meagre apology. 
The Radicals are already defending General Thibaudin, who 
approved the insult, and M. Clémenceau, usually the least un- 
reasoning of Reds, has published an article in La Justice in 
which he attributes the overthrow of that Minister to the 
Orleanists, and declares that if France is to respect others, she 
must be respected. In fact, the whole Extreme Left is dis- 
posed to consider that “ patriotism ”’ justified the hooting of 
King Alfonso. The majority of Deputies may be better 
advised, but it is evident that the extreme irritability visible 
in all the foreign politics of France—an irritability scarcely to 
be explained—has extended far upwards, and that men who do 
not usually vote with the Reds may take the opportunity 
to destroy the Ferry Government, with no thought of ulterior 
consequences. If the Chamber censures the apology, it 
becomes, of course, of no value, and even Spanish Liberals 
will believe that the French Republic has shown itself con- 
temptuous of the Spanish nation. Worse diplomacy could 
not be conceived, and it will be the diplomacy of the only 
Power which even claims sovereign attributes in France, and 
which represents in a special degree the Republican principle. 
The very objection of all Royalists to the Republic is that it 
provides no Executive strong enough to carry out any policy 
without bending to the momentary and, perhaps, ignorant 
wish of the majority of electors. 

We do not fear enormous or irretrievable disasters, even if 
the Chamber should go wrong. Germany is not interfering, 
England is patient if not insulted, and the Spanish Government 
will, at worst, only withdraw its Embassy with a certain éclat. 
But we should greatly fear the deepening of the feeling in 
France that the Republic, however good in principle, does 
not give sufficient security in foreign affairs, and may lead 
the nation into a catastrophe. The dread of war has enormous 
weight in all countries—for instance, it protects the present 
Government of Germany—and in France, where all men think 
the world plotting against them and invasion always a possi- 
bility, it is nearly irresistible. It is fear which is making the 
French people so fractious, and if anything occurred to ac- 
centuate the fear, the peasantry might take refuge once more 
in a Dictatorship, which would, as they might think, strengthen 
them to resist external attack. Such a Dictatorship would 
almost certainly be created in war-time, and the expectancy of 
war harasses Frenchmen more than a campaign. 


THE FEDERATION OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


HE remarkable book, or rather collection of pamphlets, 

which Professor Seeley has just given to the world,* 
may have one mischievous effect. It may strengthen the 
hands of that imaginative but unpractical party which is 
always looking forward to a Federation of the Empire. Pro- 
fessor Seeley contends that we English misread the greatest of 
all modern political oceurrences,—the “ expansion of England.” 
Optimists or pessimists, we none of us see the precise truth, 











* The Expansion of Enyland. By J. R. Seeley, Loudon: Macmillan. 
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and either indulge in bombast, or are careless of gains which, 
wisely treated, might keep us on a level with the greatest 
States of the world. He holds India to be a mere possession 
of little or no value to the kingdom, though one which, for 
the sake of its own population, England may be in 
duty bound to retain; but considers the real Colonies, 
such as the Canadian Dominion, the West India Islands, 
Australia, and New Zealand as parts of England, expansions of 
her territory into which her people pour exactly as they would 
pour into unoccupied lands close at home. They have done 
so continuously for two hundred years, have fought war after 
war to maintain their right to do so, and will continue doing 
so, until within a very short period the English who have not 
split off, the English under the Queen, who are already forty- 
five millions, will number a hundred millions, possessing, exclu- 
sive of India, one of the largest territories in the world. Professor 
Seeley believes that these hundred millions may still hold to- 
gether, that we are all deceived by the precedent of the American 
schism, that the binding forces developed by the aid of science 
are now stronger than the dissolving forces, and that if the 
English will but place themselves mentally in their true 
position, a great and vigorous State, equal to any other in the 
world, may yet be created. They ought not to think of them- 
selves as people of an island, but as citizens in common of an 
enormous, though scattered State, which they can if they 
please hold together by Federal ties as easily as the American 
Republic holds its almost equally vast and scattered popula- 
tion. With steamships and telegraphs, distance presents no 
difficulties, and the Empire, apart from India, has in it a basis 
of stability, its population being essentially homogeneous in 
race, colour, and aspirations, and we may add, not divided by 
any of those violent differences of civilisation which so nearly 
rent the Northern and Southern States violently asunder. 


This is a brilliant picture, and substantially a true one; but 
Professor Seeley draws from it, we think, a dangerous deduction. 
He does not exactly say, “ Federate this Empire, and maintain 
it at all hazards, even civil war,” for he has a lingering doubt 
whether a State is happier, or greater, or even stronger for 
being so very big, but this is the bias of his teaching. He 
tells us that we may enjoy this greatness, if we employ the 
Federal system. He shows how the United States have 
prospered under that system, how vigorously and splendidly 
they fought for their Unity; and he brings in throughout his 
discourse the word “ Federal,” in a way that shows he regards 
this scheme of government as the instrument of empire. 
Moreover, he does distinctly recommend that Greater Britain 
should be so organised that its whole strength should, in case 
of need, be available for war; and that, of course, implies 
federation of some kind. At present, we defend the 
Colonies on condition of directing their foreign policy ; 
but if they are to defend us, they must, of course, 
have their voice, and a potent voice, in that branch at 
least of the general administration of affairs. The prospect 
greatly gratifies many minds, and is not without a charm for 
all; but it is, we believe with much reluctance, impracticable. 
We entirely agree that the Colonists are only scattered Eng- 
lishmen, and we have always maintained that we should bind 
the Colonies much more closely to ourselves as allies, by more 
honorific treatment, by more respect for their fancies, by 
more attention to their Enyoys, by more rigid abstinence 
from interference in their internal affairs, but federa- 
tion is impossible. The federation could not be limited 
by any art to Foreign Affairs, for with the first common 
war would come common taxation, and with common 
taxation the business and the rights of the common govern- 
ing Power would cover all departments of life. The distant 
States must be represented in the Supreme Parliament, and with 
that great change, however effected, whether by seating Colonial 
Representatives in the House of Commons, or, which would be 
more effective, by superseding the House of Lords by a Repre- 
sentative Senate, with special control of patronage and foreign 
policy, the freedom of the Island Englishmen to direct their 
own lives would speedily be ended. Fifty years hence the 
Colonists will outnumber us, and would under this scheme 
govern us in our own capital, and long before that period they 
would hold the balance of power. Upon all questions of 
foreign policy, of military and naval preparation, of Colonial 
government, of taxation for war, they would hold their own 
ideas, would ally themselves with one of the great parties, and 
would be irresistibly strong. We see how powerful thirty 
Parnellites have made themselves, but the Colonists, if ad- 
mitted into Parliament, would already claim a fourth-of all the 
seats, or say roughly a hundred and fifty Members, a body 





which could always secure the casting-vote, and whi 
in ideas, ways, and aspirations, would be ag separate 
from us as the Irish Ultras. They could not feel as We fee] 
about Colonies, navies, or tariffs; and they would not fed a 
we do about our relations either with the Continental Staten 
with Ireland, or with the American Republic. The burden of 
government, already severe, and only borne because there ig in 
the body of British electors a final authority, would speedil 
be past endurance. y 

Nor are we at all sure that a Federal Greater Britain 
if it could be formed, would be so wisely governed ag Great 
Britain is now. The Colonial Office is not 9 perfect 
Department, but the Colonial system of Great Britain ig 
now the most lenient and self-denying the world has 
ever heard of. The Mother-country, while keeping all 
seas clear for her children, and defending them from all 
attack, asks nothing of them, neither revenue, nor soldiers for 
general service, nor even special commercial advantages, She 
is reluctant to press even undoubted claims, and often carrie, 
concession to local feeling up to the verge of principle, 4 
Federal Government would be far more exigeant, and would 
often be felt by a particular Colony as intolerable as the 
Southern States felt the Federal Government of the Union, 
The new bond might well lead to disruption, instead of closer 
union. In war-time, this danger would be very great. Bach 
Colony has then its special interests, which the Mother-country 
can and does allow for in a hundred informal ways ; while the 
Federal Government would be compelled to apply to all the 
same rigid rule. No representative system, however artistic, 
could make the Canadian and Australian Dominions think 
alike about a war for the right of fishing round Newfound. 
land, and the prominence of the two in British councils 
would only deprive the Mother-country of its present 
moderating power. That power is sure to tend towards 
peace, because, if there is war, Britain must bear all 
taxes, supply all soldiers, and face all consequences, with- 
oul dreaming that States beyond ocean, represented, but not 
invested with power, will relieve the central people of a 
portion of their burden. The system, no doubt, is imperfect, 
more especially in the place given to the Agents, that is, in 
effect to the representative Governments of the Colonies; but 
it allows the Empire to bind itself together by links of inter. 
course, trade, and mutual reliance for support and advice, If 
for these loose links rigid chains are substituted, however 
artistically they may be made, the movement of the world, 
which can never be foreseen, may snap them. 





LONDON FINANCES. 


T is a remarkable illustration of the small importance of 
London as a political and social entity, that the long and 
weighty letter of the Secretary to the Treasury to the Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Board of Works, on the proposed 
continuance of the coal and wine duties, should have been 
passed over by the public press almost without notice. Here 
is a measure which affects the pockets of more than four 
millions of people to the extent, on the estimate of Mr. 
Courtney, of seven per cent., brought forward by bodies pro- 
fessing to be representative ; yet when the coup de grdceis 
given to it by a Government official, not a voice is raised in 
remonstrance. The leading journal the other day was full of the 
grievances of the dwellers in Jamaica and other West-Indian 
Islands, and devoted many columns to showing how they were 
depressed and oppressed under a vicious system of taxation. 
The dwellers in Jamaica number very little more than half a 
million all told, of whom only a minority are English, while 
their public revenue scarcely exceeds half a million of money. 
Yet the great journal which had so much space to spare for 
them could not afford a single column to the discussion ot 
this measure, affecting the four millions of its countrymen 
situate at its very doors, brought forward by governing bodies 
who deal with an annual revenue of five millions and a hall, 
to which it must itself contribute a not altogether trifling 
amount. There is probably no other professedly representative 
body in the three kingdoms, or indeed in the whole circle of 
the British Empire, which could have had the “ counter-check 
quarrelsome ” administered to it by the Government so open'y}; 
without provoking at least a storm in the tea-cup of its | ‘ 
press, or evoking the beneficent attentions of some “ _ 
party” or other. But poor London is of no account m the 
councils of the nation. As a sheep before its a 
dumb, so is London while its shepherds discuss whether | 
shall be sheared this way or that, in the winds of Ma 
or under the balmy breezes of April. 
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Yet the matter at issue 1s one which will indirectly 
pe of great moment, not only to London, but to every 

+ city in the kingdom. It is nothing less than the prin- 
ta which should guide municipal taxation. The Board of 
ciple ¥ ity C ati ked the Government for 
Works and the City Corporation asked y 
their help to continue the coal and wine duties for another 
term of years after their expiration in 1889. The Board of 
Works, which spends the larger part of these duties (9d. out 
of the 13d, in the pound levied on coal), put forward a series 
f great schemes of improvement as imperatively necessary, 
0 d necessitating the continuance of the duties to meet the 
re on the new loans which they will have to contract, 
ferther rates being impossible or undesirable. The Secretary 
io the Treasury, in refusing at present to entertain the pro- 

ition, emphasised his doubts both of the necessity for the 
new expenditure, and of the necessity or desirability of meeting 
it by the proposed tax. The estimated expenditure was thirteen 
millions, of which more than five millions was for the single 
purpose of a eross-river communication below London Bridge. 
Mr. Courtney says that it is not shown either that there is 
any need for this vast outlay, or that there was practical 

ement with regard to any specific proposal, and, therefore, 
until some further proof of necessity was forthcoming the 
Treasury would decline to assist in finding the money. The 
obvious answer from any other municipal body would be that 
as they were the chosen representatives of the ratepayers, 
they, and not the Imperial Government, were the best judges 
of the need, and also of the best way of meeting the need. 
But the Board have closed their doors, and are considering the 
Secretary's letter in secret session, For obvious reasons, they 
cannot take their stand on this ground. They know, and 
every one else knows, that though nominally representatives 
of the ratepayers of London, they are not really so. The 
wretched double system of election under which the Vestries 
are elected first, and that by a mere handful of ratepayers, and 
then the Vestries elect the members of the Board of Works, 
quite deprives them of any claim to be a representative body. 
Moreover, they are, no doubt, conscious to themselves that the 
last time when they propounded a scheme for connecting the 
two banks of the Thames below London Bridge, it was de- 
feated through the opposition of that other would-be represen- 
tative of London, the City Corporation, which now joins them 
in demanding a continuance of the tax. Besides, they feel 
that the Secretary's letter means a good deal more than meets 
the eye. When he warns them of the unpopularity which 
follows when the outlay, which is always popular at the 
moment of expenditure, has to be met, they know that so far as 
they are concerned he is speaking to deaf ears. They are 
doomed men, making one last desperate struggle to escape the 
inevitable day. The popularity of the moment is everything 
to the Board of Works. If only it can make enough splash 
and make-believe to be toiling energetically in the interest of 
Londoners, by freely spending the money of Londoners on 
themselves, it may hope to win popularity enough to protract 
its existence till the Government of action is itself defunct, and 
the era of “sects and schisms” sets in again, and private 
interests are stronger than public, and people are content only 
to let things be. If the day of unpopularity should come, 
then it will come too late, because no one but the Government 
can reform the municipal institutions of London, and no 
Conservative Government would lay its hands on such excel- 
lent supporters as the City Corporation and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. But it is obvious that such considerations as 
these can scarcely be put forward publicly. Nor is there 
any answer to the further point urged by Mr. Courtney that 
taxation is levied on people who are not even theoretically 
represented by the Board. The people of Croydon, for 
Instance, the latest-born of English municipal boroughs, are 
up in arms against paying a tax the benefit of which they 
allege they do not get, and in the levying and expending of 
which they have no voice. Altogether, therefore, the Board 
of Works is in a fix, and it will be interesting to see how they 
endeavour to get themselves out of it. 

Some ’cross-river communication is, no doubt, necessary. The 
enormous development of the dock system all the way down the 
niver on both sides, to Greenwich and Woolwich, is quite modern, 
and the old London Bridge, which was an adequate means 
of communication till within the last thirty years, is now 
wholly inadequate. It is equally advisable that the Strand 
should be improved, and that the upper way to the Law 
Courts through Long Acre or through Covent Garden 
should be thrown open. The purchase of Covent Garden 
Market, the creation of Paddington Park, and innumerable 





other improvements are also urgently needed. But the urgency 
is one which will bear postponement until a body is created 
which will really represent London. Whether such an enor- 
mous expenditure as it sketches out is required or notisa 
question with which the Board is totally unfitted to deal. It 
was created for one definite purpose,—the drainage of London. 
This it has accomplished with eminent success, according to its 
lights, though already there are heard complaints that its 
lights were darkness. Its constitution does not fit it to 
decide on an expenditure of additional millions for a wholly 
different object. Still less is it a body fit to decide whether’ 
the enormous sums wanted shall be raised by a tax on a first 
necessity of life. If such a tax, which is wholly rejected in 
our national economy, is to find a place in municipal finance, 
it must be at the instance of the people who will be chiefly 
affected by it. There are, no doubt, difficulties in the way of 
increased rating. which practically amounts to a house-tax, and 
may, if unduly swollen, increase immensely the difficulties 
of finding decent dwellings for the poor. But it is quite 
possible that the representative Municipality of a united 
London would be able to dispense with either alternative, Even 
if the large funds of the City Guilds are not devoted to 
municipal purposes, the saving which will be effected by the 
fusion of the Corporation of the City and the Board of Works 
alone, to say nothing of the remodelling of Vestries and Local 
Boards, would be enormous. The direct expense of Parlia- 
mentary opposition, the duplication of necessary officials, and 
in the City the multiplication of unnecessary officials and their 
over-payment, would all be avoided. Then, by the transfer 
to the municipal authority of the powers of licensing the 
sale of alcoholic liquors, not only would money be saved, 
but probably a means might be found, if indirect taxa- 
tion does approve itself to the new London, by which 
money might be made. But the time has not yet come 
for settling the principle on which London Finance is to 
be conducted. The reason why the Press and the public have 
taken so little interest in what might otherwise have proved 
an epoch-making letter, is that it is felt that the correspond- 
ence is not going on between the right parties. The ex- 
penditure and the revenue of London cannot be settled between 
the Board of Works and the Treasury. The people of London 
have yet to be taken into counsel. Before that can be done, 
they must be given a voice, and an organ by which they may 
make that voice heard. Mr. Courtney’s letter is an additional 
proof, if proof were needed, of the necessity of a London 
Municipal Reform Bill. It is to be hoped it may be taken 
also as a proof that the Government feel its necessity so 
strongly, that next Session may see it not only introduced, but 
passed. 





BANKS, AND THEIR CUSTOMERS. 


HE case of Warden, the late Manager of the London and 
River Plate Bank, who was brought before the Magis- 

trate at Guildhall last Monday, on a charge of theft, raises 
some curious points both of law and policy with regard to the 
conduct of Banking business. Warden is understood to be 
accused of stealing a large number of share certificates, bonds, 
and coupons, some of which had been deposited with the Bank 
by its customers to cover over-drafts, or otherwise secure their 
accounts; while the greater part had been left in its custody, 
according to a convenient and growing practice, for the 
purpose of colleeting the dividends, or simply for safe-keeping. 
Upon these facts two questions of considerable interest, not 
only to the commercial world, but to almost everybody who 
has a banking account, are being debated in the City,— 
namely, first, what are the legal obligations of the Bank 
in respect of each of these classes of securities? and, second, 
if the Bank cannot be held responsible in law, whether, in its 
own interests and those of Bankers in general, it would be 
politic for it to assume in favour of its customers a liability 
which they cannot enforce? The question of law, though not, 
perhaps, so conclusively settled by judicial decision as has 
been generally taken for granted, does not appear to present 
any great difficulty of principle. In ordinary language, a 
customer is said to ‘* deposit” money with his banker when he 
pays it in to the credit of his own account. And he is said to 
* deposit ” bills or shares, whether he pledges them to secure an 
advance, or merely entrusts them for collection or safe custody. 
The same word is thus used to describe two entirely different 
contracts. When money is deposited with a banker, the 
relation created is the simple one of debtor and creditor. The 
banker is not bound to return the cash in specie; but he is 
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bound to give back its equivalent, and he cannot release him- 
self from his obligation even by showing that he has used the 
utmost diligence to fulfil.it, and has been prevented by some 
unforeseen and unavoidable calamity. But when the subject- 
matter of the deposit is securities, the liabilities of the banker 
are those not of a debtor, but of a bailee. He is bound to 
return the very thing entrusted to him, unless prevented by 
some cause for which the law does not hold him respon- 
sible. The measure of his responsibility, as is the case 
with all bailees, depends upon whether he is or is not remuner- 
ated for his care. It is here that such uncertainty as there is 
in defining a banker’s legal obligations arises. No one doubts 
that he is bound to take the most scrupulous care of securities 
which he receives in the ordinary course of his business, such, 
for instance, as stock pledged to cover advances ; as to them, 
he is in the position of a paid bailee, and is liable for any loss 
that forethought and skill could have prevented. It seems 
almost equally clear, on the other hand, that when a customer 
makes use of the safe or strong-room of the Bank to 
deposit there a box of plate or securities, the Bank, 
which charges him nothing for rent, and adds nothing 
for this additional convenience to the commission which he 
would in any case pay, ought not to incur any liability for loss 
or injury to the things so entrusted to it, unless caused 
designedly or by gross negligence. And, according to a well- 
known decision of the Privy Council—which, however, is not 
binding on the English Courts, and though never disapproved, 
has never been expressly adopted—this is actually the law, the 
reason, of course, being that in such circumstances the Bank 
assumes only the obligations of a gratuitous bailee. There is, 
however, a third case of common occurrence which may fall 
on either side of the dividing line. Share certificates, 
and more particularly bonds with coupons attached, are 
frequently entrusted to a Bank by its customers, in 
order that it may receive the interest or dividends as they 
accrue. In such cases, the depositor’s object being not only to 
avoid the risks of fire and theft, but to save himself the trouble 
of collection, the documents are as a rule not shut up in a box 
which he alone can open, but are handed to the Bank and kept 
by it in its own safes, so as to be available from time to time, 
when the coupons have to be detached and the dividends 
claimed. The degree of care which the Banks are bound to 
exercise in the custody of securities like these obviously de- 
pends upon whether they are or are not paid for the extra 
trouble they incur. If a specific commission is charged for 
the work (which, we believe, is rarely the case), there is, of 
course, no difficulty about the matter,and the Banks are liable 
for any loss that reasonable diligence could have averted. If 
no special charge is made, the question whether the Bank can 
be made responsible for anything short of gross negligence will 
depend upon whether this is a service which a Banker performs 
gratuitously, out of courtesy, and as a convenience to his 
customers, or whether it has become so common and natural 
an incident of his business, that he must be deemed to include a 
fair remuneration for it in the general profit which he expects 
and takes care to receive on each account. 

Into the further inquiry whether the negligence alleged in 
the present instance was sufficiently ‘‘ gross” to make the 
Bank responsible, even if it was in the position of a gratuitous 
bailee, we cannot enter, without appearing to prejudge a case 
which is still under investigation. But assuming that there 
has been no gross negligence, and that the Bank, if a gratuitous 
bailee, is, therefore, under no legal liability to make good the 
larger part of Warden’s defalcations, there remains the ques- 
tion whether it may not still be its wisest policy to pay. The 
Directors, or rather the Shareholders, for the decision really 
rests with them, are being strongly urged, on grounds of self- 
interest, as well as of generosity, to settle the matter in this 
way. They are told that it has always been “ understood ” that 
Bankers were equally responsible for all securities entrusted to 
them ; that to make the innocent depositors suffer for the crimes 
of the Bank’s own servant is in any case a harsh and impolitic 
step; and that the shock to people’s confidence in their 
Bankers will lead to a contraction in the scope and profitable- 
ness of Banking business generally. These are for the most 
part merely sentimental arguments, and though sentiment has 
an important place of its own in business matters, it seems to 
us that it is here being pushed too far. Provided, of course, 
that there was no gross negligence, the Bank, we think, has 
every motive, both in its own interests and in those of 
the Banking world, to resist the claims which are now 
being made. The settlement of the question whether 
they are or are not gratuitous bailees, and liable only as 





. . + a 
such in respect of deposits of this kind, is of incalculable ; 
portance to the Bankers of London. Whichever wa rs 
decision goes, it can do them no harm. If they are held to be 
paid bailees, and therefore liable for such depredations 
Warden’s, they will be put on their guard, and set to wack Ee 
devise some means of providing in future, by insurancg : 
otherwise, against this head of loss. The new risk thus di, 
closed will, no doubt, be an exceedingly serious one for the 
Banks; how serious, any one may realise who attempts to im ne 
the value, in millions, of the Securities which are develo ne 
the various Banks within a radius of a quarter of a mile 
Capel Court. There is not the least reason, however, to fea 
that the Banks would withdraw the facilities which they han 
hitherto given ; it would certainly not be to their interest todo 
so, more especially as they would find little difficulty in gettin 
their depositing customers to consent to the charge of 7 
extra commission, rather than lose an indispensable con- 
venience. If, on the other hand, the Banks are decided to be, 
as they contend they are, gratuitous biilees, we do not believe 
that there will be the slightest appreciable diminution jn the 
volume of their business. Men will continue to deposit their 
shares and bonds with the Banks for custody and collection 
because, when all is said, they are safer there than at home: 
and the chance of possible loss through the dishonesty of 
cashiers or the negligence of directors, is not to be compared 
with the convenience and freedom from constant anxiety 
which are thus secured. Nothing is more harmful to a great 
Bank than a reputation for carelessness, and this consideration 
alone is enough to convince its customers that precautions 
will be taken for the safe-keeping of their deposits far beyond 
any which they could devise or carry out themselves, and 
such as only a very daring and very skilful criminal can defeat, 


MR. HOWARD VINCENT ON ENGLISH CRIME. 
R. HOWARD VINCENT, in his opening address to the 


section of the Social Science Congress which concerns 
itself with the Repression of Crime, dealt with a number of 
questions upon which his position and experience enable him 
to speak with peculiar authority. Few people were probably aware, 
until he spoke, of th: magnitude of the burden which Crime im. 
poses on the country. Its direct cost in Great Britain alone he 
estimates asamounting to almost £6,000,000 per annum. No less 
than 74,000 persons are engaged in the work of detection and 
punishment. Out of the whole population, nearly one in every 36 
is apprehended each year, though not more than a quarter of 
these are charged with grave offences. But, serious as these 
figures are, there seems no reason to doubt that the spread of 
primary education and the growth of temperance during the 
last ten years are slowly draining the sources from which the 
Criminal Class draws its normal supply. The number of 
convicts under sentence was practically the same in 1882 
as in 1871, though the population had in the interval 
grown by nearly 12 per cent. This shows a gratifying in- 
crease in the average security of the community, and Mr. 
Vincent, while giving due credit to the various reforming 
agencies which have been and are at work, assigns the largest 
share in the improvement which has been brought about to 
the better organisation and growing efficiency of the Police, as 
a preventive and protective force. He admits, however, that 
much still remains to be done, and is apparently inclined to 
hope for a centralised administration of the ordinary Police. 
His arguments on this head, strong as they are in themselves, 
and moderately and judiciously expressed, will not convert the 
Municipalities. It is quite true that under the present 
system, there is a great waste both of labour and money, that 
the service as a whole is over-officered, that the small local 
forces are unequal to emergencies, and that invaluable 
time is often lost, and precious energy squandered in mere 
friction, through the want of a central, directing authority. 
Nevertheless, Englishmen are so strongly convinced that the 
control of the Police is a necessary incident of local self- 
government, and have on the whole, with all its drawbacks, 
so much reason to regard the system introduced when the 
Corporations were reformed in 1835 as superior to any which 
has been tried elsewhere, that there is not the least chance of 
Mr. Vincent’s scheme being realised. The case of London, 00 
doubt, stands on a different footing. London (if we except the 
City) has never had the management of its own Police, and the 
Metropolitan Force, though paid by the ratepayers, has always 
been in reality a branch of the Imperial Service. And there 
are strong reasons, in the size of the Metropolis, the vastness of 
its population, and the peculiar dangers to which it is expos 
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gs the seat of the Central Government, why this arrangement 
should continue. Mr. Vincent declares, and most people will 
believe him, that on many occasions during the last three 

1s the work of the Police would have been paralysed, 
it the Home Secretary had had to obtain the sanction 
of a Municipal Council for his orders. The possible abuses 
of a system of divided control may be seen fully developed in 
Paris, where the Prefect directs and the Radical Council pays 
the Police, and where the friction between the two authorities 
is so constant that there have been no less than ten prefects 
in fifteen years. It is, in any case, impossible to leave the 
Central Government without a civil force at its disposal, and 
the necessary result of the transfer of the Metropolitan Force 
to the new London Municipality would be the creation of a 
State Police, subject only to the Home Office, and paid out of 
Imperial funds. tos : 

Upon the subject of the examination and trial of suspected 
persons, Mr. Vincent, though not altogether satisfied with our 
traditional methods, is not in favour of any radical change. 
He has no desire to increase the inquisitorial powers of the 
Police, or to introduce in any shape the secret preliminary 
examination conducted by the Juge d’Instruction under the 
French and kindred forms of procedure. Readers of 
Gaboriau’s novels, who have learnt from that graphic writer 
the frightful odds against which, in France, an innocent pri- 
soner has to struggle, will agree with Mr. Vincent that ‘one 
of the great merits of the English system lies in the absence 
of all Magisterial interest in conviction, and the freedom of 
the Magistrate from all responsibility for the acts of the 
Police.” The interrogation of the prisoner in open Court 
by the Judge who ultimately tries him is quite a different 
matter, and Mr. Vincent, as might be expected, strongly advo- 
cates this innovation. The rule that a person accused of a 
criminal charge may not give evidence, even if he wishes to 
do so, is a curious instance of a survival which has acquired 
in its old age a new lease of life. It was once an inflexible 
principle of English procedure, both civil and criminal, that 
neither of the parties to the suit were competent witnesses, it 
being presumed that their interest in the issue disentitled 
their testimony to credit. The result was that in many cases 
the only first-hand evidence was not forthcoming, and the 
absurdity came in time to be so strongly felt, that 
the rule in question was long since banished from 
our Civil Courts. That it has lived on as a part of 
our Criminal procedure is due to two causes,—first, to the 
fact that it never excluded the evidence of the real pro- 
secutor, the Crown being the nominal plaintiff on the trial of 
an indictment ; and, second, to the notion that if the prisoner 
was allowed to be a witness, he must necessarily risk the traps 
and pitfalls of cross-examination. No one, however, proposes 
to put the prisoner in the position of an ordinary witness. 
Mr. Vincent thinks, and we agree with him, that the inter- 
rogation should be by the Judge, and not by counsel. It would, 
of course, be confined to the facts of the case, and not travel, 
as it does in France, over the whole life and antecedents of 
the accused. And the prisoner should be permitted to re- 
fuse to answer, without being liable to be committed for 
contempt, or to any modern substitute for the old peine 
forte et dure. With these securities, we cannot doubt that 
Mr. Vincent is right in his opinion that the interrogation of 
the prisoner would prevent many miscarriages of justice, and 
at the same time provide an additional safeguard for the con- 
Viction of the guilty. 

In the matter of punishment, Mr. Vincent believes that a 
much sharper distinction should be made between first and 
subsequent offences, ‘ With the rarest exception,” he says, 
“a second conviction should entail a sentence of penal servi- 
tude, and a third, one of at least fifteen years.” On the other 
hand, in the case of a first conviction for any crime except one 
of great gravity, or involving personal violence, he thinks that 
the object should be “to find some means of reforming the 
character, without giving the prison taint.” The system of 
releasing upon probation persons found guilty of a first offence 
has been tried with considerable success in Massachusetts, and 
has undoubtedly much to recommend it. A second conviction 
means, as a rule, that the prisoner has definitely cast in his 

lot with the class of habitual criminals, and to a man who has 
once been in prison the descent into that class is easy and 
short. Mr. Vincent knows more, probably, than any one else 
of the hardships with which discharged prisoners have to 
contend, but we cannot help feeling some doubt of the 
wisdom of such systematic lenity to first offences as he 
seems to contemplate. Would the position of a person “ out 





on probation” be much easier in the matter of getting 
honest work, and regaining a character, than that of a 
prisoner who had served out his sentence? We question 
whether it would, when this mode of treatment had become 
the rule, instead of being, as now, rare and exceptional. And 
does not Mr. Vincent, in his compassion for the criminal, lose 
sight too much of the interest which Society has in making 
crime dangerous and terrible? It is before the habit of crime 
has been formed that the deterrent effect of punishment is 
most powerful, and the systematic condonation by the State 
of first offences would remove the one fear which keeps many 
a recruit from joining the army of criminals. 





SCOTLAND AS THE POLITICAL FORUM. 


R. GIBSON speaks far too much and poses far too 
frequently as the all-round politician and rattling 
partisan ; the Tories will never take every Somebody’s lieutenant 
as their leader. But he is as anxious as Sir William Harcourt 
himself to ascertain how the cat jumps; and being a clever - 
man—although he draws very recklessly on the capital of his 
cleverness—he occasionally hits the mark. He has done so 
once in the course of his curious and protracted effort to con- 
vert Scotland to Conservatism by Irish biarney and burlesque 
finance. Speaking at Forres, on Tuesday, to an audience repre- 
senting the Conservatism of the more northern counties, he said 
that “one of the greatest and most lasting uses of such meetings 
was that it encouraged people to think of political questions, 
and enabled them to hear the views of public men.” This is 
at least a half-truth. The people of Scotland need no en- 
couragement to think on political questions, unless, indeed, it be 
the minority that are admitted by ticket to hear Mr. Gibson and 
other Tory missionaries. They are born with Mr. Bright’s 
belief that the only things worth thinking and talking about 
are religion and politics. Butif Mr. Gibson has come to the con- 
clusion that Scotch audiences like to hear public men speak, and 
speak their best, he is quite right ; they enjoy, above all things, 
what they style “areal intellectual treat.” ‘“ Sure I am,” said 
Mr. Grant Duff some years ago, “ that in Scotland, at least, 
every man who wants to succeed with a popular audience 
should make the best and most statesmanlike speech he can.” 
Mr. Grant Duff's practice squared with his theory. The 
* political surveys” which he was in the habit of addressing 
to the bourgeoisie of the Elgin Burghs were polished essays 
that might have appeared in the Revue des Deuc Mondes in its 
best days. He had his reward; his “ surveys” earned him 
two Under-Seecretaryships, and, finally, the Governorship of 
Madras. 

The late Mr. Bagehot, a thinker very much after the Scotch 
heart, and still more after the Scotch head, describes the 
essence of our present political system as “government by 
discussion ;” and the Scotch have interpreted this as govern- 
ment by public meeting. The Midlothian campaign has 
brought this fact home to the Tory leaders, and as their 
manner is, they are rather overdoing their appreciation of it. 
They go to Ireland to call to arms an old ally of Conservatism. 
They penetrate the Midlands to defy Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Schnadhorst, though perhaps rather in the Pistol, than in the 
grand, style,— 

“ Bardulph, be blithe ; Nym, rouse thy vaunting veins ; 
Boy, bristle thy courage up; for Falstaff he is dead.” 
But they go to Scotland ostensibly, and indeed ostenta- 
tiously, to convince by argumentation alone, a hostile and emi- 
nently intelligent public opinion. Last year, Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Stafford Northcote were commissioned to storm 
the chief Liberal strongholds of the North. This year, 
Mr. Gibson has taken out letters of marque as a_ political 
privateer, and tries to cut a prize out of every Scotch port. 
Sir Richard Cross and Lord Randolph Churchill are adver- 
tised to follow. Mr. Mallock, if he gets encouragement from 
the St. Andrews Burghs, will endeavour to persuade a 
people governed by the traditions of three centuries of Presby- 
terian parity, that “equality is not a condition to which we 
should make any efforts to approximate ; and that, so far from 
being in any way a goal of progress, it is, on the contrary, 
the goal of retrogression instead.” The Liberal Associations 
have been put upon their mettle by these extraordinary displays 
of propagandist Conservatism, and have engaged the services 
of some of the best stars their Party possesses. On Friday of 
last week, Sir Farrer Herschell answered at Ayr the swaggering 
sophisms of Mr. Gibson, in perhaps the best partisan speech 
he has ever delivered. -Dumfries itself, to which Mr. Gibson 
first appealed, will hear the other side of the question from 
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the Attorney-General before the month is out. Ere the year 
comes to an end, both Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain 
are expected to appear in some of the leading centres of 
Scotch trade and industry. 

The superior intelligence of the people of Scotland, as a 

whole, is commonly assigned as the reason why that country 
is becoming the recognised forum for political discussion 
in the United Kingdom. It‘is, no doubt, the chief and funda- 
mental reason; and being so obvious, need not be dwelt upon. 
But there are other things that, though connected with this 
superiorintelligence of the Scotch people, are worthy of independ- 
ent consideration, For one, Scotchmen, as we have already 
remarked, have a genuine liking for public meetings and political 
speeches. The bias of the Northern mind to discussion is 
notorious. Besides, the Scotch Democracy—Scotland would be 
the purest Democracy in the Old World, but for the over-lordship 
of its landed proprietors, who are not numerous enough to crowd 
a Belgravian drawing-room—has been trained to see everything 
affecting its material and even its spiritual welfare settled by 
controversy publicly conducted. Up to the passing of the Reform 
Act of 1832, it can scarcely be said to have had a political 
existence. But it had an intensely religious and ecclesiastical 
existence. Its tribunes were the Presbyterian clergy, and 
they thoroughly understood and unflinchingly exercised their 
power. Four-fifths of the Scotch enfranchised democracy 
were, and are, Presbyterians; and the methods of Presby- 
terianism are more easily applicable to the work of govern- 
ment by discussion than those of any other ecclesiastical 
system. So far as Scotland is concerned, the Free-trade ques- 
tion, the overthrow of Lord Beaconsfield, political reform 
itself, have been settled in much the same way as was the 
question of a Disruption in the Church of Scotland, or as 
the Disestablishment question will be. Whichever side or cause 
in a dispute can show the largest and most enthusiastic pub- 
lic meetings in its favour is suré to win in the long run. So, 
to take a question of present interest, England will scarcely 
be convinced that the Scotch people are united in favour 
of the present movement for a change in their adminis- 
trative arrangements—a movement upon which we now express 
no opinion whatever—unless successful public meetings in 
its support are held all over the country during the Recess, It 
is thus not only a superior but a trained intelligence that, to 
the north of the Tweed, is brought to bear upon the considera- 
tion of public questions, and that delights in political dialectic. 
That discussion there should be essentially decorous, and should 
consist essentially of appeals and counter-appeals, not to passion, 
but to reason, may easily be traced to the fact that only such an 
intelligence takes part in such discussion. But it is a very 
important fact, nevertheless. If Lord Randolph Churchill 
is ever to appear to any purpose as an apostle of Conservatism 
in Scotland, he must drop the réle of the gamin of his Party 
and the vitriol-thrower of his caste, and endeavour to 
prove himself the serious politician he declares Sir William Har- 
court not to be. Scotland is the forum, but it will never become 
the cockpit of political discussion. May not, too, the present- 
day desire for effect in all departments of life have some- 
thing to do with the starring of politicians in the North ? 
After all, Mr. Gibson, chaperoned by Peers, followed by re- 
porters, and applauded by the train bands of Scotch Con- 
servatism, is a more picturesque figure than Mr. Gibson acting 
as bottleholder to Lord Salisbury at a banquet in the Mid- 
lands, and with only a couple of his sentences reported in the 
Times. 

What is the real object of the now annual Tory invasions 
of Scotland? Are all these demonstrations and speeches 
intended merely to add a cabful to the Conservative strength 
at next General Election? Under present political conditions 
in Scotland, and granting a Conservative reaction, the Salisbury- 
Gibson crusade will not do more than this. On the contrary, if 
we could suppose a Household Suffrage Bill for Counties passed in 
1885, a couple of hansoms would probably suffice, after the 
General Election of 1886, to convey the Tory Members from 
the North from King’s Cross or St. Pancras to St. Stephen’s. 
We believe there is more in the crusade than this. We believe 
that the leaders of the Tory party are firmly convinced that 
there is a religious, material, and social Conservatism in Scot- 
land, and hope to convert it. They are right, so far. The Scotch 
people have never shown any love for change, simply as 
change, and not for a purpose clearly defined. Innovators 
and innovations invariably receive from them the cold 
shoulder at first. There is in Scotland more of that 
providence which seems the natural basis for ~middle- 


a 
men, it has lately been proved, insure their lives f 
one Englishman. There is no evidence that the a, = 
Socialism of the day is making any way in Scotland, Con 
sidering how completely its population is cut off from its soil 
on the one hand, and how powerless from a political point of 
view its landed class is on the other, it might have seemed 
marked out as a special field for the proselytising energies of 
Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace and the other advocates of Land 
Nationalisation. But this new movement appears to be mak. 
ing no way in the North, and certainly does not affect Seoteh 
politics of the present day. The trained intelligence of Soot, 
land does not dream, but neither does it allow itself to bg 
frightened by shadows, or satisfied with a Barmecide feast of 
phrases, A writer in the National Review for this month tries 
to account for the dearth of Conservatism in Scotland by gayi 
that it is badly organised, and that ‘local Conservatives” are 
rather uppish. The explanation is, however, inadequate 
although there may be something in the latter half of it, The 
truth simply is that the Scotch people are not only intelligent 
but grateful to the Party that has always been identified 
with the advancement of their welfare. “The Scotch 
nation,” says Mr. Gibson, “is a nation that ig for 
wise change and well-considered progress.” Precisely go: 
but then, the Scotch nation invariably finds the true Tory 
leaders opposing change when it has been clearly shown 
to be wise, and seeking to retard progress when the time for 
consideration is past, and the time for action has come. Is it 
at all wonderful that it should hesitate to believe that at last 
the Ethiopian has changed his skin? Scotland did not give 
over mumbling the dry bones of political economy, even at the 
solicitation of a Disraeli, from whom it took Household Suf. 
frage without thanks. It will not, to please Mr. Gibson, 
rally to the defence of “ the rights of property,”—which, if not 
simply an unmeaning phrase, represent little more than the 
bitter memories of generations of caste domination. 





AN ARMY THAT DOES NOT INVADE. 


HE neutrality of Switzerland has endured so long, and 
come to be regarded so much as a part of the established 
order of Europe, that we are apt to overlook the dangers to 
which it has been exposed in the past and may be exposed in the 
future, and to forget that the Confederation owes its immunity 
from attack no less to the jealousy of its neighbours than to 
the valour of its sons. Since the crowning victories of Morat 
and Nancy, Helvetian liberty has been in no serious danger, 
save during the portentous period which began with the 
downfall of the Bourbons and ended with the overthrow of 
Napoleon; and even the conqueror of Europe, at the height 
of his power, considered it expedient to restore to the Cantons 
much of the independence of which they had been deprived 
by his Jacobin predecessors of the Directory. Switzerland 
was the only country of Central Europe which he did not 
either despoil or annex, for Geneva, though an ally, had never 
been a member of the Confederation. For this there were 
several reasons. Switzerland had been mastered, not con 
quered, by the Directory ; and if a part of the population, who 
were disgusted with the tyranny of the Lords of Berne, and 
beguiled by the promises of their soi-disant liberators, had not 
sided with the French, the task of the latter would have been 
unspeakably more difficult than it proved, and it proved 
no holiday work. After Berne and the Waldstiitten had either 
voluntarily or involuntarily accepted the terms imposed by the 
French Commissioners, and the Constitution prepared at Paris, 
Schwyz, with a little help from Glarus and Uri, rose in rebellion, 
and fought so desperately as to extort the admiration of the 
Generals of the Directory, who declared that they had never 
“seen anything warmer in La Vendée.” It was the resistance 
of Schwyz that saved the independence of the Confederation 
They said at Paris that the Swiss deserved to live, because they 
knew how to die; and although the idea of annexing 
country to his futare Empire more than once occurred to 
Napoleon, he finally decided that it was better to have Swit 
zerland for a friend than an enemy, and agreed, in 1803, to4 
Treaty of Alliance, the conditions of which, considering the 
circumstances, were singularly favourable. One of the col 
ditions was the furnishing by the Confederation of a milit 
contingent for service in whatever part of Europe it might 
please the First Consul to employ them. These troops s¢ 
him with the traditional fidelity of Swiss soldiers of fortune; 
they fought in all his wars, and were amongst the few who, 
amid the horrors of the Moscow retreat, neither lost discipline 





class Conservatism than there is in England. Two Scotch- 








nor abandoned hope. 
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By the Treaty of Vienna, the neutrality of Switzerland was 
d under the protection of Europe, and albeit recent 
ents have done much to impair the sanctity of international 
ye ments, the causes which have so long favoured the 
‘tenance of Swiss independence still endure. Of the four 

t States that encompass the Confederation, there is pro- 
pably not one that does not covet a slice of its territory. Ger- 

. would find it very convenient to hold the northern 
tal of the St. Gothard Tunnel ; Austria would gladly obtain 

3 footing on the south bank of the Boden See ; Italian patriots 
Ticino as a part of Unredeemed Italy ; and the operations 

of France in the next war would be immeasurably facilitated 
by possession of the country between Lake Leman and the 
Jura. But the attempt of any one of these Powers 
to convert its desires into realities would draw upon it the 
hostility of the rest, plus Switzerland, now stronger than ever 
before, and at this moment the independence of the Con- 
federation is probably as secure as at any period of its history. 
Whatever danger the future may have in store for Switzerland 
will arise rather from an unforeseen violation of its neutrality 
than from a deliberate design against its independence. To 
this danger Swiss statesmen are fully alive, and to a sense of 
its existence are due the Constitution of 1874 and the present 
military organisation of the country. Nothing short of the 
imminent peril of 1871, when Western Switzerland was 
within an ace of being turned into a cockpit, would have 
induced the Cantons to consent to the changes which 
rendered possible compulsory military service and a central 
administration for the Army. If Bourbaki’s forces had 
been less disorganised when they crossed the frontier at. 
Verviers, or General Herzog, the commander of the Swiss 
forces, had displayed less energy and presence of mind, 
the contest might have been continued on the soil of the Con- 
federation, to the utter ruin of the country. In the next war 
the danger may be even greater, for the French will be under 
strong temptation to strike at Germany on the side of Swit- 
zerland ; and though such a measure would array the Swiss 
against them, they might hope to achieve their object before 
the Federal forces could offer any effective resistance. In 
these circumstances, it is the policy of Switzerland, while 
avoiding the danger and cost of a standing army, to have such 
an organisation as will enable her Government to mobilise 
swiftly a force sufficient to bar the way to any foreign army 
which may attempt to traverse her territory, until the allies 
whom the occasion would enlist on her side could come to her 
help. To this end, the Confederation, like its neighbours, 
has adopted the system of compulsory military service. 
As every valid Switzer reaches his twenty-first year, he is 
called out for six weeks’ drill; and every other year thereafter, 
until he has passed his thirty-first year, he undergoes at least 
three weeks’ training. At thirty-two he passes into the Land- 
wehr, and is called out for ten days’ drill every alternate 
year. In the Artillery, the first term of training is six months ; 
the same for the Cavalry, who provide their own horses. As- 
pirants for commissions undergo special training at Thun, and 
non-commissioned officers are also specially instructed. The 
men are called out merely by bills affixed to the walls, which 
mention the time and place of muster. Those who neither 
appear nor send properly attested proof of illness—the only 
excuse accepted—are treated as deserters; but the absentees 
are singularly few, for military service in Switzerland is 
regarded more as a pleasure than a burden. The arm of 
the Infantry is the Vetterli rifle, an excellent weapon; and 
asthe men are allowed to retain their rifles, and tis, both 
cantonal and communal, are frequent and popular, the Swiss 
Militia are probably better shots than the “ Regulars” of any 
neighbouring country. So far as discipline and organisation 
are concerned, the Artillery leaves little to be desired ; but the 
guns are growing somewhat out of date, and the Federal 
Council have it in contemplation to replace them with a 
Weapon more on a par with present requirements. The Swiss 
y of élite, which corresponds with the active armies of 
Germany and France, and comprises all the trained men in 
the country between twenty and thirty-two, consists of about 
160,000, who could be mobilised in fourteen days, and 
In defence of their native mountains would probably prove a 
match for the best troops in Europe. By calling out the 
hdwehr, their numbers could be increased to 250,000, and 
Switzerland possesses half-a-million citizens who have been 
Fm to arms, and who, if the need arose, would be available 
OF the protection of her neutrality. The Swiss Army is organ- 
ised purely for defence. It costs the country less than a million 
4 year, and it is hardly possible that it should ever be used for 





offensive purposes. It is an Army that does not invade, and if 
other armies were formed on the same model, the danger of war 
and the pressure of taxation might be reduced to a minimum. 
A general disarmament is no more practicable than a general 
abandonment of the system of universal military service, and 
universal military service is too much in accordance with the 
fitness of things and the principle of democratic equality for 
its abandonment to be possible. But there is everywhere a 
constant tendency to shorten the term of service, to approxi- 
mate, if ever so slowly, to the Swiss system, to lighten the 
burden while maintaining the organisation, a tendency that in 
the end may convert the hosts which at present threaten the 
peace and exhaust the resources of Europe into armies as 
strong for defence, and as unfitted for aggression, as the 
Citizen Army of Switzerland. 








CIVILISATION AND POETRY. 

\ E always read Mr. Mark Pattison with pleasure, and a 

wish that he would bestow his lighter thoughts on us 
more frequently, but we do not exactly follow the discourse on 
Poetry which he delivered on Wednesday to the ladies of Bedford 
College. The report is not very good, but we understand him 
to say that the appreciation of poetry which should be, and in 
part is, an attribute of civilisation is greatly impaired in our 
modern society by two principal causes. One is the quantity 
of good criticism poured out, which makes readers look through 
a haze until they do not see what the poet actually says; and the 
other is the tendency to immersion in the business of life, or 
among wonien, in household cares. ‘“ Life in great towns makes 
leisure and solitude more and more rare and difficult to obtain 
and yet without these it is difficult to cultivate the poetic emo- 
tion. The habit of living at high pressure even makes leisure 
and solitude insupportable, when we can get them; as with 
alcoholic stimulants, when the high pressure is removed the 
nerve-force collapses. The over-stimulated soul has no power 
to respond to the gentle and natural invitations with which 
common things solicit our love.” 

With the first statement we have not much quarrel. There 
must, it is true, have been plenty of criticism among the 
audience who watched and enjoyed Euripides, or the cynical 
nobles who listened to ‘‘ the stateliest measure ever moulded by 
the lips of man,” as Virgil recited, yet we do not find that they 
failed in an appreciation which, for one thing, sent those poets 
down to us through the ages; but still it is doubtless true that 
even good criticism may obscure certain meanings, while it 
throws white-light on others. We read the poets with our 
thoughts filled with criticisms till, instead of studying what 
they say, we are reconciling their words with the opinions on 
them. We listen to Fechter, to see if the Press is right. We 
can all verify that by remembering how study and critics have 
obscured for many of us the poetry of the Bible, till men read 
passages like the thirty-eighth chapter of Job without an 
idea that they are listening to a burst of poetic praise 
as unrivalled in the revealingness of its thought a; in 
its majestic melody. A haze has been created, as Mr. 
Pattison says, until we can hardly see. But the second allega- 
tion is more serious, for if the complexity and the movement, the 
rapid life and the sordid cares, of our modern existence interfere 
with or intercept the appreciation of poetry, then the greatest 
of all methods of cultivation has been ruined, and the world 
has lost the strongest except one of all its ennobling influences. 
Life will not grow simpler or money-making less necessary, and 
if Mr. Pattison is right, the appreciation of poetry will steadily 
decline. We cannot think that is so, and would ask all who 
read Mr. Mark Pattison—and who misses anything that he writes 
in that iced and flavoured English of his ?—to consider some 
arguments on the other side. 

Does immersion in the world’s work, even if it be in house- 
keeping and the care of babies, hinder the appreciation of 
poetry ? A priori, it should not, for it does not hinder its pro- 
duction. <A soldier wrote “ Prometheus Bound.” A King in 
difficulties, fighting daily for leave to exist, composed the 
majority of the Psalms. A Vizier poured out the marvellous 
hymns which we call the Prophecies of Isaiah. Shakespeare 
did his most poetic work while immersed in the cares of his 
theatre, paying every court to society, and making the money 
he needed to get away from it all. Byron was steeped to the 
lips in affairs, often discreditable and harassing; Goethe was 
a Premier; Victor Hugo is a politician; Mr. Morris decorates 
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our houses, and in business is not to be takenin. If the pro- 
duction of such poetry is possible to men essentially of the 
world, and loving the world, doing its work among crowds, and 
distracted with hourly and imperative calls on their attention, 
why should the appreciation of poetry be so impossible to 
men similarly situated ? Could poets have written, if they did not 
appreciate? Itis not soin Art. On the contrary, it is when 
life is at its busiest, when men are fullest of work and most 
steeped in interests, when living has grown most complex and man 
is most distracted by details, that Art and the appreciation of 
Art reach their highest levels. Athenian Art rose highest under 
Pericles, surely no time of inactivity. Life has never been so 
full among mankind as in the Italy of the Renaissance, when 
men both produced and appreciated architecture, painting, 
statuary as they have never done since—the appreciators 
being, first of all, Kings, Cardinals, and busy nobles— 
or are doing only now, when in bubbling Paris and seeth- 
ing London, Art, if it reaches no lofty level of execution, 
is at least a worship. If civilisation does not crush Art, 
what is there in it which should crush poetry, or the 
appreciation of poetry, which, equally with the appreciation of 
Art, requires a developed feeling for beauty? As a matter of 
fact, it does not, and not only is the poetry of our day singu- 
larly, almost specially poetic, but the appreciation of it is no- 
where so keen as in City parlours, in politicians’ libraries, in the 
boudoirs of over-busy women, and in the offices of critics dis- 
tracted by a million interruptions. It is quite true that soli- 
tude and reflection are essential to insight into poetry, 
as well as enjoyment of it; but Mr. Pattison con- 
founds the external life with the internal, and forgets 
that the mind may be as lonely and as detached in 
Lombard Street as on the top of Helvellyn—may, indeed, be 
more lonely, for the rush of the City attracts the attention of 
the poetic less than the sweep of the clouds across the moun- 
tain’s face. How can the man who can see enjoy even Words- 
worth, when the storm sweeps over Helvellyn ? how not enjoy, 
when in an office in Cheapside the innumerable murmur of the 
human bees is borne in in one low-sounding roar? That many 
men and more women immersed in affairs do not appreciate 
poetry is true, but it is not in consequence of the immer- 
sion, but of something in their own inner natures on 
which poetry makes no more impression than art upon 
the blind. No doubt, in the multitudinousness of our 
people the poet seems to make far less impression than he 
ought; but does any man who appeals to the ear make 
more, except, perhaps, the preacher, who says he can tell the 
crowds the secret of the Whence and Whither? That disparity 
is natural, for to the man expecting death the words of the 
doctor are of more import than even those of his wife; but who 
among secular writers has the audience of a Tennyson, or when 
can appreciation have been more universal than that which, in 
the choked streets of Glasgow, as much as on the silent pastures 
of Ayr, follows the poetry of Robert Burns? The body of men 
appreciate no literature of any kind, and probably to the end 
of time never will; but the largest section of admirers is 
reserved for the singer. 
It seems to us that the great obstacle placed by civilisation 
in the way of the appreciation of Poetry is not the bustle it 
produces, or even the mental dissipation it encourages, but the 
cleavage it effects between the educated and uneducated, a 
cleavage so deep that what charms the one will not interest the 
other, and a poet appreciated by a whole people can hardly 
arise. The cultivated tend to become reflective, while the 
people remain emotional; and the poet who feels acutely 
the influence of culture, even if he has it not himself, 
gives out first that which attracts the cultivated most. 
Thousands of men in every grade admire Mr. Tennyson, but for 
the body of the people, “In Memoriam ” is almost sealed, their 
religion is so distinct. They can and do feel “ The Death of Well- 
ington” and “Locksley Hall,” but not “ Ulysses,” still less 
‘*Tithonus.” This is a great evil, perhaps an irreparable one; 
but great poets have sung to small nationalities, and it is the 
only evil influence on poetry which can be distinctly traced to 
civilisation. After all, the Railway and the Telegraph are not 
such mighty advances that we should think ourselves so different 
from the men who learned Homer or Valmiki by heart, or 
quoted to each other with cheerful gusto the last songs of 
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THE COST OF LIVING IN SWITZERLAND, 
+ ie superstition that living abroad is necessarily cheaper 
than living at home still lingers, and hundreds of familieg 
every year betake themselves to the Continent, in the hope of 
bettering their condition by reducing their expenditure, This 
end they generally attain, albeit by the adoption of means which 
if they were adopted at home, would produce a similar result. 
There was a time when the prime necessaries of life were cheaper 
on the Continent than in England, but the extension of railways 
has equalised food prices all over Europe, and, except in a few 
outlying countries, whither only travellers careless of comfort 
ever venture, flesh meat and bread-stuffs are now nowhere much 
cheaper than they are in England. On the other hand, cog] 
exotic produce, and all sea-borne articles are considerably dearer 
abroad than at home. The manufacturing supremacy and Free. 
trade policy of the United Kingdom have made it, for clothing, 
the cheapest country in the world; while, against the compara. 
tive dearness of dairy produce, a dearness due to the legal and 
social discouragement of small farms, may be set off the far 
greater cheapness of fish. Of some other items of domestic ex. 
penditure, such as education, house-rent, taxes, and servants’ 
wages, we shall speak presently. 
The country at present most affected by English families jn 
search of economy is, probably, Switzerland. It possesses 
several varieties of climate, highly attractive scenery, and 
foreign residents (unless they happen to be members‘of the 
Salvation Army) enjoy greater liberties and immunities than 
elsewhere in Europe. The permis de séjour, though still 
exacted, is little more than a matter of form, and by the pay- 
ment of a trifling fee you may have a permis d’établissement 
good for the entire duration of your stay, however long it may 
be. Sojourners in Switzerland, moreover, have the choice of 
two languages, and the chance of cheaper education than is 
to be found either in France or Germany; while, in the 
former country, the cost of living has been greatly en- 
hanced since 1871 by heavy taxation, and in the latter by 
the protective policy of Prince Bismarck. Taking everything 
into consideration, Switzerland offers to English families for 
whom economy is a necessity greater advantages than any 
other part of the Continent. No Commune is without its free 
school, and the more advanced Cantons—Berne, Zurich, Geneva, 
Vaud, and others—possess educational institutions equal to any 
of their class in Europe, and in which instruction is imparted at 
an almost nominal cost. The College of Geneva, founded by 
Calvin, which may take rank with any English public school, 
gives a liberal education at the rate of twenty francs a year, 
and the fees at the secondary and superior girls’ schools 
are on an equally moderate scale. The fees at the Gymnase 
are forty francs a year for each of the two sections, tech 
nical and commercial, so that if a pupil were to take both, 
which, however, no pupil ever does, the total cost would be 
£3 43. 4d. The charges at the Conservatoire de Musique are 
50f. for six months’ instruction in any one branch, and the 
School of Design is free to pupils who make a point of regalar 
attendance. ‘The fees at the University, the Schools of 
Chemistry and Industrial Arts, are relatively quite as reason- 
able; and as private lessons are also very cheap, Geneva is 
probably the most desirable city in Europe for folks with large 
families and small incomes. But there is a reverse to every 
medal, and as none of these institutions are self-supporting, 
and all (except the Conservatoire) are subsidised either by the 
municipality or the State, taxes are necessarily high, almost as 
high as in England, although Switzerland has neither standing 
army, navy, Court, nor Foreign Office. The rate of taxation in 
Geneva, including local imposts, is at the rate of seventy-six 
francs, a shade over £3 a head of population. In no other 
Canton is this rate exceeded, in many Cantons it is much less; 
but none, perhaps, possess equal educational facilities, or offer 
them on the same liberal terms alike to foreigners and citizens. 
Apart from education, it would not seem that the cost of living 
is any less in Geneva, or elsewhere in Switzerland, than 1 
England. It is difficult to compare house-rents, so much depends 
on situation and accommodation; but there is no question that 
rents abroad are generally higher than rents at home. They an 
higher at Paris, Berlin, and Vienna than in any large English 
city, and they are higher in the environs of Zurich, Geneva 
and Berne than in the environs of London. According 
to a careful estimate which appeared some time ago 
a Zurich paper, the cost of building in London is little 
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more than half the cost of building at Zurich. This 
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difference is due less to any great difference in the price of the 
materials used by English builders than to the greater efficiency 
of English labour, the skill with which it is directed, and the 
more general use in this country of labour-saving appliances. 
Rents, therefore, are higher, perhaps ten to twenty per cent. 
higher, in Switzerland than in England ; coul is dearer—it costs 
in Geneva £1 15s. a ton—tea, coffee, sugar, currants, petroleum, 
tinned meats, pottery, hardware, and clothing are very much 
dearer. Dairy produce and vegetables, on the other hand, are 
cheaper; So are servants’ wages. A Genevan housemaid is 
satisfied with £10 to £12 a year; a cook considers herself well 
paid with from £12 to £16. The cheapness of wine, even for 
those who like it, is not an unalloyed blessing. Your servants 
take it with their dinners and suppers as a matter of course ; 
when you employ a gardener, he expects a bottle a day ; every 
man who brings a parcel, or who does an odd job, wants a 
drink; low prices induce increased consumption, and the nett 
eesult is not economy. 

Theoretically, then, housekeeping is no cheaper in Switzer- 

land than in England, and if people do, in fact, live less 
expensively in the former country than the latter, it is because 
they live more simply. English families who at home inhabit a 
country house or a suburban villa, and keep five or six servants, 
when they settle for a season at Geneva hire an appartement in 
asecond story and keep a housemaid and a cook, or, perhaps, a 
maid-of-all-work. They have emancipated themselves from the 
yoke of Mrs. Grundy, and the simpler living of their new neigh- 
pours makes thrift seem easier and more natural. Large fortunes 
are rare in Switzerland, and the salaries of public functionaries 
are very modest. The President of the Confederation receives 
for his services only £600 a year; few Judges receive more than 
£250, and there is probably no bank manager in the country witha 
salary of more than twice that amount. A man with an income 
of £500 is considered very well off indeed, and to have £1,000 a 
year is to be “ passing rich.” An English family, consisting of 
six persons—four of them children—having, say, £500 a year, 
and desiring to settle in Geneva and practise economy, would 
probably take an unfurnished appartement on a second or 
third story, which with taxes might cost them £60 a year. Two 
servants at £22, and education (including books and some 
private lessons), would bring up their fixed expenditure to £100, 
leaving £400 disposable for food, clothing, and et cetwras. How 
much our economical family should spend on clothing is not 
easy tosay; but if they were very careful, and the mistress a 
good manager, £60 to £70 would go a long way. As for food, 
if they lived as the Swiss live, profiting by the cheapness of 
vegetable and dairy produce, and not being extravagant in 
butcher meat, they might perhaps provide it, together with 
firing and lights, for about £200 a year more, leaving for 
sundries and the unforeseen a margin of £130. In the country, 
considerably less would suffice; but the country does not 
offer the same facilities for education, for attending the 
gratuitous lectures organised by the University, and for 
amusements. For people with small families, or with no 
families at all, lodgings are perhaps cheaper than house- 
keeping. In Geneva, Lausanne, and almost every other Swiss 
city, pension may be obtained at from four to six francs a 
day, in the country for very much less. An American gentle- 
man known to the writer, who came to Europe for the benefit 
of his health, and for whom economy was a necessity, found at 
Yverdun, on the Lake of Neuchatel, a pension which took him, 
his wife, child, and nurse at the rate of 12 francs, say 10s.a day, 
everything included. He had two bedrooms and a sitting-room, 
everything was scrupulously clean and neat, and the fare, though 
plain, was sufficient and substantial. But Yverdun is a terribly 
dull place, and there are few English people who, save under 
pressure of necessity, would consent to spend a winter in a 
quiet Swiss village unfrequented by their countrymen. There 
are probably places in England where it would be possible to 
live as cheaply as at Yverdun. So far as Geneva is concerned, 
the greatest advantage it offers to foreign residents, apart from 
its fine situation and bracing climate, consists in the wonder- 
ful cheapness, variety, and efficiency of its educational institu- 
tions, as to which it is unsurpassed, perhaps unequalled, by any 
other Continental city. 





MODERN EDUCATION AND HEALTH. 
E confess that we regard with much suspicion the outcry 
which is heard from time to time now-a-days against 
our system of Elementary Education, on the ground that it is 





injuring the health of pupils and teachers. The charge is 
brought, as a rule, by those who have been opposed to the whole 
scheme of Compulsory Education, or, at least, who are but half- 
hearted supporters of it, and always eager to keep it down 
strictly to “the Three R’s.” Still, after allowance is made for 
prejudices, there remain some statistics and opinions of men of 
weight which show that the question, though often discussed» 
has not been by any means settled as yet. The address of Mr. 
Teale, President of the Health Department at the Social 
Science Congress, on Monday, brings it again to the front. 

Intellectual quickness is clearly not characteristic of the 
masses of the English race in England. There is nothing in the 
Standards which prevail in our Elementary Schools which ought 
to render it difficult for children of a bright, average intelligence 
to pass them. In Scotland and in Germany, harder tests are 
applied with better results than our Standards give us here, but 
some explanation of this fact may be supplied by the considera- 
tion that the system has been in full working in those countries 
foralong time. Are we trying to do in a few years what 
requires a longer period? Is it the case that, in those 
countries, in the words of Mr. Teale, “the science by which 
Educational requirements are brought into harmony with 
growth, development, and health has attained a point of 
perfection from which the English Educational system is sepa- 
rated by a long interval] ?” If it be so, we shall have to ask our- 
selves what quantity of pressure it is legitimate or allowable to 
bring to bear upou the English children of school age so as to 
make up, as far as possible, for the time lost. We can do 
nothing in the matter till we obtain definite information from 
those best qualified to report on the effects of our present system 
on the general health. Mere vague allegations or even isolated 
proved instances of harm done are of no real value, unless, in- 
deed, we are to lay down the thesis that there is no excuse for 
removing an abuse, where the remedy applied falls short of per- 
fection in its application. The system of compulsory education 
in its present form is not to be condemned by showing that here 
and there it has done harm when injndiciously applied, especi- 
ally when we consider how millions have been trained by it to 
become better citizens and better men. We have no separate 
headingas yetin the Registrar-General’s Reports for Competitive 
Examination, beside zymotic and other diseases. The true 
principle of criticism in such a case is to measure what is against 
what was, and its mischiefs against the mischiefs of the old no- 
system, and then to decide between them. 

Still, perfection being the point towards which the statesman 
must steer, it is highly desirable that this question of health 
in relation to Elementary Education should receive a prompt 
solution. It is a question which will press for an answer 
more and more with time, for the inevitable drift of our 
Educational system must be towards Standards of greater diffi- 
culty. Mr. Mundella tells us, with the authority of one who 
has studied the Education question throughout Europe, that 
“the requirements of the English Educational Code are the 
lightest ” of all, and it does not need a prophet to foretell that, 
while this is so, no finality will seem to be attained,—in the eyes 
of Liberals, at all events. Whether a Royal Commission on 
“ Brain Pressure in Relation to National Health” would be of 
much use, we are inclined to doubt; but surely some system of 
Reports might be devised, wherein the governors of Board schools 
should give the results of inquiries and observation cn their own 
part, and on the part of the staff of each school throughout 
the kingdom. Her Majesty’s Inspectors also could help in this 
matter, by paying special attention to the backward pupils in the 
annual examination. <A good Inspector ought to discover very 
quickly whether a dull child has been “crammed” so as to 
mechanically answer questions, and just earn the grant; and if 
he comes to such a conclusion, he can refer the investigation on 
the subject of health, in such a case, to the governors of the 
school. No doubt, this has already occupied the attention of 
some Inspectors; but what is wanted is organised, universal 
observation. 

We cannot as a nation afford to keep back the bright child 
for the benefit of the dull, as we should be doing were we to 
lower the Standards; nor can we separate off the dull children 
from the bright for separate instruction, as that would be fatal 
to the progress of the former, who would lose at once the incen- 
tive to industry, and with it their own self-respect. If the 
strain of our present Code is too great—and we disbelieve 
it—some other system of Grants will have to be devised 
Instead of payment by results, which the New Code has 
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already modified, we shall have to pay according to efficiency 
in management and teaching only. It will be a truly difficult 
task to frame an Inspectorate which could give satisfaction by 
its Reports under these heads, without the hard, matter-of-fact 
clue which is supplied by the results test in examinations. 

So impracticable, indeed, does it seem to apply any other 
than the Examination test in Elementary Schools, that it will be 
well to devise some means which will prevent any risk of 
impairment of health under the present Curriculum. Some 
such plan as the giving of a substantial meal in the 
middle of the day in all such schools, as suggested in our issue 
of a fortnight ago, would, we believe, produce the best results. 
Too often it is the case that the dull child is the under-fed child, 
and the school meal would breed a double benefit ; improved 
general physique and improved power of bearing the pressure of 
instruction, where the mind is, at present, starved through the 
body. Were the nation once convinced that, to hold our own, 
we must raise our Standards in education progressively, and that 
a healthy and well-fed body is an absolute condition of suc- 
cess in the average pupil, we believe the means of paying 
for such a meal would be forthcoming. Thus mind and 
body would be reciprocally indebted to each; mind, as de- 
veloped to the utmost under favourable health conditions, 
body, as owing to the recognised need of educational develop- 
ments its improved condition. On the question of the influence 
of the higher education and competitive examinations, which 
are equally part of the subject discussed at the Social Science 
Congress, we are inclined to traverse entirely many of the 
allegations which are often made. We do not believe that the 
best candidates in such examinations, putting aside, perhaps, 
the Indian Civil Service, where climatic influences come into 
play, suffer materially, if at all, from the strain put upon them. 
The defect is not in the system, but in the abuse of the system. 
Those who break down under it are, we fancy, those who have 
been driven on at too high a pressure to secure, by exception- 
ally severe efforts of memory, positions in the list to which their 
natural abilities do not entitle them. This is the real evil of the 
“cramming” system. For the candidates who are, by natural 
power, exactly those whom the Service wants, there is no need of 
“cramming,” unless, indeed, the organised development of know- 
ledge with the most careful avoidance of waste of energy is to 
be so called. It is a poor compliment to pay to the Examiners 
in such cases to suggest that they select “ crammed” candidates, 
for the most part. As a matter of fact, it-is well-organised 
knowledge which they appreciate hizhest, and unless such 
knowledge as candidates have be well orgamised, there are 
only a few, if any, who can give it adequate expression 
on paper. What successful “coaches,” such as Mr. Wren; 
do, is to give instruction of a high kind in the subjects re- 
quired for the different examinations, specialising more 
than can be done at a school, and supplying defects of 
ordinary school elucation which would ruin the chances of 
many excellent candidates, as, for instance, the niggardly allow- 
auce of time given to the modern languages, and even to the 
history of our own country. Their pupils work no harder than 
many a youth at the Universities who looks forward to a 
“First” and a “Fellowship.” yet no one wants to abolish 
* Honours” at Oxford or Cambridge. Where, again, are the 
evidences of deterioration of health in the Officers of the Army 
or the Navy, or the Clerks of the higher grades of the Home 
Civil Service? Even if, however, it could be shown that the 
Competitive-examination system is a car of Jagannath, crushing 
its thousands of self-offered victims beneath its wheels, still the 
old question comes up,—* What is your alternative which will 
avoid jobbery and favouritism?” Mr. Teale’s suggestion, in 
cases where good candidates outnumber appointments, that the 
final selection should be made by the drawing of lots, is not 
likely, we venture to think, to win the day. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ER Se 
DR. CLIFFORD ALLBUTT ON COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS. 
(To THE Eprror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—I note an interesting query in your recent comments 
upon Dr. Clifford Allbutt’s paper on competitive examinations : 
«Will Dr. Allbutt just tell us why, if physical injuries are not 
inherited, which is certain, mental injuries should be ? _ The 
exam'nee may be hurt, and we are certain often is, but his 
childiea are not.” 








I fear you are in error with regard to the transmission of 
physical injuries. Some physical injuries certainly are inherited a 
the injuries inflicted by trainers upon thoroughbred horses 
leave their mark upon the offspring. The whole history of the 
survival of the fittest points to the inheritance of abnormalities 
which are the result of external influences more or less in the. 
nature of injuries. It is well known that some dog-fanciers pro. 
duce an exaggerated pug by breaking down the nasal bones, which, 
I am told has its effect upon the progeny ; and it is difficult to 
account for the tailless cats of the Isle of Man, if we reject the 
theory of centuries of mutilation. Men who do no work have 
children with small extremities. Fish spawned in the dark 
come at last into the world without organs of vision; and it is. 
well known that short-sight is constantly transmitted from 
parent to offspring. Now, if the father did not overstrain his eyes, 
he would not be short-sighted, nor would he beget short-sighted 
children; but he does overstrain his eyes, and he does beget 
short-sighted children, who, again, transmit the defect. Here is 
clearly an instance of a self-inflicted injury which is undoubtedly 
transmitted, and if a physical injury of this kind is carried, 
down for generations, why should not a mental or cerebral 
injury, the result of overstrain, have a deleterious effect or 
reappear in the offspring? Men who cannot perform their 
tasks without stimulants, as is the case with some orators 
and actors, are apt to have children with an abnormal 
tendency to alcoholism. No one is surprised at this, 
They say, “His father drank before him.” The thief, the 
coward, the liar, the miser, reproduce themselves. “ Like begets. 
like,’ all the world over; I am sure the remark applies to 
acquired as well as to natural peculiarities, and if men will 
overstrain themselves in the endeavour to develope the mental 
at the expense of the physique, we cannot wonder that their 
offspring should suffer. Children whose eyes have been damaged 
for life by the present craze for “ cram,” under the modern 
School-board system, are constantly brought under my notice; 
and I entirely concur with Dr. Clifford Allbutt, to whom the 
thanks of the nation are due for his manly protest against 
the evils of competition. Knowledge is, no doubt, a good thing 
in itself, but it is evil, and not good, if purchased at the cost of 
broken health and spirits, or a tendency to disease which damages. 
the race.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cuar.es Bett Taytor, M.D., F.R.C.S, 

Park Row, Noltinghan. 


LONGEVITY. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR. 
Sirn,—As a constant reader of your excellent paper, I have been 
much interested in the letters on “ Longevity.” Regarding the 
instance adduced by General Robertson in your number for 
September 29th, I may remark that, owing to a slight error in 
calculation, he does not make the best of his case—the lady 
therein mentioned having been born on May 11th, 1748, and 
dying on April 2nd, 1858, was within thirty-nine days of com- 
pleting her 110th year—not 108th, as erroneously stated.* 

I venture to submit the following instance, which fell under 
my own observation. When passing through Moscow on my 
way overland to India in 1828, I made the acquaintance of @ 
medical man, a Scotchman by birth and education (whose name, 
however, has escaped my recollection), who had been settled 
there for many years, and was then physician to the Shérémé- 
tieff Hospital, an establishment founded and maintained by 
Count Shérémétieff, one of the old Russian Boyards, 
for the use of his own serfs, who in those days num- 
bered 120,000 souls (as they were called in Russian), i.e, 
males paying “obrok.” My friend, in going round the 
wards of the hospital, pointed out to me a hale-looking, little, 
old man, sitting on his bed, but who stood up and answered 
intelligibly some questions addressed to him, his only infirmity 
being slight deafness. ‘This man had been drafted into the 
Army in the time of Peter the Great, before whom he had passed 
iu review shortly before that monarch’s death, which took place 
in 1725. This was, the doctor said, authentically proved by 
papers in his possession, and the man’s career clearly shown 
until his reception into the hospital thirty years before. Sup- 
posing his age to have been only fifteen at the time of his 
marching past the Emperor, this makes his age when I saw 
him to be one hundred and eighteen. My friend assured me 
that instances of very advanced age were very common among 


* No; the mistake was in the years, the longevity wa3 given rightly. —-E2 
Spectator. 
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the peasantry in Russia, but that, owing to the absence of all 


arish records or other similar documents, it was difficult, if not 
impossible, to get at their exact age, except in an instance like 
this, where the subject had entered the Army, and his future 
career Was therefore a matter of public notoriety.—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. Barxir, M.D., late H.E.I.C.S. 
55 Melville Street, Edinburgh, October Sih. 





PROFESSOR FLOWER AT READING, 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘SPFCTATOR.’’] 

—Sir,—In your article on “ Professor Flower at Reading,” you 
gay that the Clergy quake lest the doctrine of Evolution may 
interfere with the belief in miracle, and you seem to hope that 
the Professor will supplement his address with further matter 
showing that the Clergy need not be quakers. I do not know 
whether Professor Flower may be able to supply the required 
consolation. ‘To my mind, that would depend upon what you 
or what the Clergy mean by “miracle.” It seems to me that 
the objection of most scientific men to “ miracle” is that that 
expression implies and enforces mental indolence. Zsd; ves im- 
plies that Zeus rains of his own volition, and there is an end of 
inquiry and speculation. ‘It rains,” on the contrary, leaves us 
free to find out what rain is, and the how and why of it. A 
physical occurrence is always, according to the scientific creed, 
a fair subject of analysis. If a Mormon tells me that Joe 
Smith raised a man from the dead, the Mormon’s mind is filled 
aud satisfied with belief in Joe’s supernatural power; but to 
me, his assertion is absolutely meaningless, unless I have 
opportunity of enlarging the facts which he represents in this 
way. 

But the difficulty as to miracies is solid in winter only, and 
will melt in the spring which is, as I hope and believe, at 
hand. Only I am sorry that you should think “ miracles ” in 
any way essential to Christianity. Are you not binding upon, 
let us say, the weaker brethren burdens not imposed by our 
Master? Have we the slightest reason to think that he would 
have rejected a follower who doubted whether he had raised 
Lazarus? To believe that the physical consequents on Christ’s 
death are scientitically inexplicable is the miraculous theory ; 
‘to believe that they are potentially explicable, i.c., explicable if 
the facts were sufficiently known, is the non miraculous theory. 
Surely a man may hold either of these, and—if he love the 
Lord his God and his neighbour—be an excellent Christian. 
‘Or must we make that absolutely essential to our Christianity 
which is wholly foreign to the Christianity of Christ himself P— 
Iam, Sir, &c., 

Leatherhead, October 6th. M. W. Moceriner. 





CONVICTS. 
[To THE EprTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—I observe in the Spectator this morning a remark (with 
regard to the intrusion of French récidivistes in Australia) that 
“it is difficult to expect that the colonies of New South Wales 
aud Tasmania should be so grimly in earnest as Victoria, New 
Zealand, and Queensland evidently are.” 

Long experience in Australia justifies me in assuring you that 
no colony will be found more grimly in earnest on the question 
of repelling convicts than the powerful colony of New South 
Wales; and weak though she may be, and remote from the 
points where invasion is imminent, I doubt not that Tasmania 
will do her part also. How can the Imperial Government ex- 
pect it to be otherwise? Did not the public men of Australia 
dare the displeasure of some English statesmen, by rejecting 
convicts from the mother-country ? Shall they welcome the 
crime of France ? 

It is proverbial that men are in peril when a neighbour's 
house is on fire. Would not he be mad who, after once putting 
out the flames in his home, would tamely see a stranger lay 
train by means of which his house is to be again set on fire ? 
—I an, Sir, &c., 

Garrick Club, October 6th. G. W. Ruspey. 

[Tasmania refused at first.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CHILDREN AND THEIR DINNERS. 
[To THE Epitor OF THE ‘‘Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—In your interesting article on the above subject, you 
say :—“ To raise the race, the growing boys and girls must be 
fed too, and the total expense of feeding them ‘like gentlefolk’s 
children’ as regards essentials, and especially of giving milk 





freely, would raise the total to two shillings a day per house- 
hold, a dreamy sum, which for the majority of the population 
is for such a purpose hopelessly out of reach. Of course, in 
practice a compromise is adopted ; the bread-winner is fairly fed, 
though even he has not half his ‘scientific supply’ of meat, 
and is tempted to make up with alcohol; and the wife and 
children drag out anemic lives on insufficient food.” Now, we 
all know only too well how painfully true this statement 
is; but is it not the strongest possible proof that there is 
something radically wrong in our social economy? Is it 
not true that every working-man creates more wealth than 
is required to feed and clothe substantially both himself 
and his family ? Is it not also true that ultimately all 
wealth is derived from land and labour? And do not these 
simple facts drive us irresistibly to the conclusion that some 
form of land nationalisation, or something which shall in a 
measure practically answer the same purpose, must eventually 
be brought about? Mr. Bradlaugh put the question in a nut- 
shell, when he said that at the time when our Imperial taxation 
was about five millions, the land bore more than two; but that 
now our taxes have reached 85 millions, the land bears but one— 
instead of nearly }, only ~;. The nationalisation of the land 
pure and simple may be too much to expect from this present 
generation; but, if all wealth is ultimately derived from land 
and labour, and taxes must be raised, should not the land (which 
was not created by the work of man) bear, as it once did,a larger 
share of our national burdens ?—I am, Sir, &., 
A Country Parson. 

[We print our correspondent’s letter chiefly to show how 

“ Collectivist” ideas spread.—Ep. Spectator. | 
THE WORD “CUSS.” 
[To THE Epitor OF THE “ Spectator.’ ] 
Srn,-—It seems to me your correspondent from Colorado Springs 
is himself in error in stating that the word “ cuss,” when em- 
ployed in the sense of a “rough cuss” or a “ mean cuss,” is & 
corruption of the word “curse.” There is certainly a word 
“cuss” which is derived from “curse,” as he points out, but it is 
an entirely different word, and is simply a slang synonym for 
its original, “ curse ;” whereas, “cuss,” usel in the above sense, 
seems, without doubt, to be a curtailment of “customer,” as 
stated by the reviewer of “ Skeat’s Dictionary.” For my part, 
and 1 think most Americans will agree with me, I never under- 
stood it as in any way connected with the word “ curse.” 
During several years of life beyond the Mississippi, as well as 
in other parts of America, [ have often heard it used, but always, 
it appears to me, as a synonym for “ customer,” for a man was as 
likely to say a “rough customer,” as a “rough cuss.”’—I am, 
Sir, &e., An AMERICAN. 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “‘ SpecratTor.”’] 

Sir,—I ask with diffidence for authority for a phrase now so 
commonly in men’s mouths,—* The Church of England as by 
law established.” Can any one lay his hand on a statute which 
has established “The Church of England ;” or is the phrase a 
part of, and only a part of, a perfectly correct phrase, “ The 
Liturgy of the Church of England, as by law established ” ? 
Certainly we can lay our hand on the statute of Charles IT, 
which established our Liturgy, in the popular sense of that 
word. But when, and by whom, was the Church of England 
Established ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Grasmere, October 8th. Henry M. Friercner. 





POETRY. 


AN ENGLISH HOME. 


Derr in a hazy hollow of the down 
The brick-built Court in mellow squareness stood, 
Where feathery beeches fringed the hanging wood, 
And sighing cedars spread a carpet brown. 


Out of the elms the clamorous tree-folk sent 
A breezy welcome, while the roses made 
Their vesper offering, and the creeper laid 

His flaming hands about the pediment. 


O happy souls, most fatherly denied 
The cares that fret, not quicken: drawn to know 
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The healing hands that hang upon the Cross, 
And through pure agonies of love and loss 
Wrought into sorrow for a world of woe, 
And from a prosperous baseness purified. 
Addington Park, Croydon, October 5th. A. C. Benson. 





THE SKYLARKS. 
IN AN EAST-END BIRD MARKET. 

Ou, the sky, the sky, the open sky, 

For the home of a song-bird’s heart ! 
And why, why, why, why 

Do they stifle here in the mart P 
Cages of agony, rows on rows, 
Torture that only a wild thing knows ; 

Is it nothing to you to see 
That head thrust out through the hopeless wire, 
And the tiny life, and the mad desire 

To be free, to be free, to be free P 
Oh, the sky, the sky, the blue, wide sky, 

For the beat of a song-bird’s wings! 
And why, why, why, why P— 

Is the only song it sings. 


Great, sad eyes, with a frightened stare, 
Look through the wildering darkness there, 
The surge, the crowd, and the cry, 
Fluttering wild wings beat and bleed, 
And it will not peck at the golden seed, 
And the water is almost dry ; 
And straight and close are the cramping bars, 
From the dawn of mist to the chill of stars,— 
And yet it must sing or die! 
Will its marred, hoarse voice in the city street 
Make any heart of you glad P 
It will only beat with its wings, and beat, 
It will only sing you mad. 


Better to lie like this one dead, 

Ruffled plumage on breast and head, 
Poor little feathers for ever furled, 

And only a song gone out of the world! 


Where the grasses wave like an emerald sea 
And the poppies nod in the corn, 
Where the fields are wide and the wind blows free, 
This joy of the spring was born, 
Whose passionate music loud and loud, 
In the hush and the rose of morn 
Was a voice that fell from the sailing cloud 
Midway to the blue above,— 
A thing whose meaning was joy and love, 
Whose life was one exquisite outpouring 
Of a sweet, surpassing note ;— 
And all you have done is to break its wing, 
And to blast God’s breath in its throat! 


Tf it does not go to your hearts to see 

The helpless pity of those bruised wings, 
The tireless effort with which it clings 

To the strain and the will to be free, 

I know not how I shall set in words 

The meaning of God in this, 

For the loveliest thing in this world of his 
Are the ways and the songs of birds ! 


And the sky, the sky, the wide, free sky, 
For the home of the song-bird’s heart ! 
And why, why, why, why 
Do they stifle here in the mart? ReEnneELL Ropp. 
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MASON’S “HARVEST MOON.” 
Tue etching which Mr. Robert Macbeth (one of the most recently 
elected Associates of the Royal Academy) has executed of the 
late George Mason’s well-known picture entitled “ The Harvest 
Moon,” is one of those which merits more than a passing word 
of praise. A reproduction such as this, which adds individuality 
of artistic expression to accuracy of drawing and perfect 
sympathy with the original work, is as rare as the picture it re- 

, 
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produces is beautiful, and it is no exaggeration to say that of 
purely idyllic nineteenth-century art, Mr. Mason’s “ Harvest 
Moon ” is one of the finest examples. There is a trace of Italian 
feeling in Mason’s pictures, from which those of Walker are free « 
but both gain much of their beauty from the classic feeling 
which marks the actions and the form of the figures, and both 
join to this antique grace, a tender, half-regretful fondness foy 
the earth. and its labourers, such as no Greek could have felt, 
or would have wished to feel. Mr. Macbeth was peculiarly 
fitted for the task he has accomplished, and his work (of 
very large scale for an etching) is thoroughly successfq), 
This artist is one whose own pictures have been almost 
entirely concerned with peasant life, and he is probably the one 
English artist living whose sympathy with Walker, Pinwelj 
and Mason, has not degenerated into a feeble copying of their 
most superficial characteristics. His peasants, on the contrary, 
have rather erred on the side of over-robustness, and sometimes 
the ancles of the women and the biceps of the men have been 
rather over-developed. His peculiarly manly method of work 
and thought has come most happily to the interpretation of 
Mason’s gentle, almost over-refined, picture, and has lent ap 
element of strength to the etching which nearly supplies the. 
want of the colour, on which so much of the beauty of the 
original painting depended. It is no drawback to the merit of 
this reproduction, that Mr. Macbeth has done his work with the 
free interpretation of an artist, rather than the semi-mechanica} 
fidelity of an engraver. The etching is, in short, a good bit of 
English Art, worthily done from a worthy original. 
Harry Qvuitrer, 
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PROFESSOR GREEN’S PROLEGOMENA TO ETHICS,* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

We have already fully expressed our objections to Mr. Green’s. 
analysis of “ free-will,” and it cannot, of course, be otherwise: 
than that his treatment of this question should in some degree 
affect his whole doctrine of moral action. Allowing, however, 
for this difference of analysis, we are in hearty sympathy with 
his views on the subject of the “ moral ideal,” expressed in the: 
latter part of the volume before us, and forming its most 
characteristic and important feature. These views involve 
a repudiation of Hedonism, as incapable of being recon- 
ciled with the observed facts of human nature; a rejection of 
John Mill’s Utilitarianism, as inconsistent and without rational 
basis, when once Hedonism is rejected; and a careful analy- 
sis of those springs of moral action which Hedonism and Utili- 
tarianism fail to explain, showing that they imply an ideal 
of self other than it is at present, arising from the divine 
principle that dwells within us,—a recognition of capabili- 
ties of something greater, pointing one does not see exactly 
whither, though one does see that it is in the direction of some- 
thing higher than one’s present self,—capabilities never fully 
realised in this life, but consciously brought nearer to realisa- 
tion, and more clearly understood, in proportion as the will 
attaches itself to their fulfilment. And this process of fuliil- 
ment of moral capabilities is continued throughout the life of 
the race, a fact which has important bearing on the moral ideal 
in the individual. According to Kant’s maxim, “ Treat humanity 
as an end,” the ultimate aim of moral action is not merely the 
nearer approach towards individual perfection as such, but, con- 
jointly with this, the advancement of the moral life of mankind. 
The “ good-will” is the only true good, and the moral aim is 
the securing of the “ good-will,” or, in other words, of devotion 
to the moral ideal in self, and in others regarded as continuing 
our own personality and representing the continued approach 
on the part of mankind towards the full satisfaction of their 
moral capabilities. This full satisfaction is the only true 
happiness, but it does not consist in pleasure, and it is never 
attained to by man in his present state. 

There is a passage in the epilogue to Romola which, the 
editor tells us, the author intended to have quoted, and which 
may be reproduced here, as giving the key-note to Mr. Green’s 
doctrine of the moral ideal :—‘ We can only have the highest 
happiness, such as goes along with being a great man, by 





* Prolegomena to Ethics, * By tha late Thomas Hill Green, M.A., LL.D., Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford, and Whytes’ Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford. Edited by A. C. Bradley, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1883, 
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having wide thoughts, and much feeling for the rest of the 
world, as well as ourselves; and this sort of happiness often 
prings so much pain with it, that we can only teil it from pain 
by its being what we would choose before everything else, 
because our souls see it is good.” The fullest explanation 
given as to what “the good” consists in is that it is the realis- 
ing the capacity for moral perfection, which we feel that we 
possess within us; and, so far as we can see, Mr. Green holds 
morally good” to be really an ultimate conception, though 
acquired, no doubt, on occasion of our observation of our own 
capacities, for this is inevitable. Morality is the science of 
right action, and how we can act rightly can only be discovered 
in the course of our observation as tu how we are capable of acting 
at all. But of this notion of morally right, or of what he 
means by aiming at the “ unconditional good,” he gives no other 
explanation beyond saying that it is the object of the “good-will,” 
except the one we have referred to above, which defines it in 
terms of our moral capacities, these capacities themselves being 
only conceived from our observation of goodness in actions as 
we now perform them. The definition is, then, a hysteron 
proteron, and morally good is the ultimate idea. Let us hear 
Mr. Green’s own words on the subject :— 

“Tn virtue of [the divine] principle in him, man has definite capa- 

bilities, the realisation of which, since in it alone he can satisfy him- 
self, forme his true good. They are not realised, however, in any 
life that can be observed, or in any life that has been, or is, or (as it 
would seem) that can be lived by man as we know him; and for 
this reason, we cannot say with any accuracy what those capabilities 
are. Yet, because the essence of man’s spiritual endowment is the 
consciousness of having it, the idea of his having such capabilities, 
and of a possible better state of himself consisting in their further 
realisation, is a moving influence in him. It has been the parent 
of the institutions and usages, of the social judgments and aspirations, 
through which human life has been so far bettered ; through which 
man has so far realised his capabilities and marked out the 
path that he must follow in their further realisation, and his goodness 
is proportionate to his habitual responsiveness to the idea of there 
being such a true good, if the various forms of recognised duty and 
beneficent work in which that idea has so far taken shape among 
men.” 
And this idea of the “ morally good ’—undefinable and pointing 
to an aim quite outside our experience, and toa fulfilment of our 
highest capacities never attainable in this world—takes here on 
earth, and with reference to human nature as it is, the form of 
an unconditional law, or a “ categorical imperative :’— 

“Tn relation to a nature such as ours, having other impulses than 
those which draw to the ideal, this idea! becomes, in Kant’s language, 
an imperative, and a categorical imperative. It will command some- 
thing to be done universally and unconditionally, irrespectively of 
whether there is in any one at any time an inclination to do it.” 

And whither does all this point? Here is the sense of a 
capacity in human nature for higher things and a deeper happi- 
ness than is possible under present conditions, the consciousness 
that the individual cannot attain to that happiness on earth— 
nay, that mankind can never attain to it—and at the same time 
an aspiration to approach nearer to it, the sense of a law, of 
a command, bidding man put aside this or that pleasure which 
he can enjoy, in order to strive to get nearer to a happiness 
which here he cannot enjoy, to encourage a yearning he cannot 
here satisfy. Truly, to one who is led to take a teleological 
view of human nature by the facts of the case, all this points 
irresistibly to some other state, in which the capacity for what is 
great shall be filled ; and the hope for such a state we are led to 
encourage, both from our sense of the need of it and from the 
warning voice that bids us act in compliance with noble aspira- 
tions, trusting and feeling that it will be best for us so to do, while 
wé are conscious all the while that these aspirations, if they are 
not whisperings from above, are delusions, and that following 
them will, if there be no future state, lead not to the satisfaction 
of our nature, but to failure and disappointment. This con- 
clusion, which seems to us the inevitable complement of Mr. 
Green’s principles, he does not lay stress upon, but, so far as we 
can see, he accepts it in the following passage :— 

“Further, although any other capacity may be of a kind which, 
having done its work in contributing to the attainment of such a 
state of being, passes away in the process of its attainment, 
as the capacities of myriads of animals, their function fulfilled, 
pass away every hour; yet a capacity consisting in a self- 
Conscious personality cannot be supposed to pass away. It par- 
takes of the nature of the eternal. It is not itself a series 
in time; for the series of time exists for it. We cannot believe 
in there being a real fulfilment of such a capacity in an end which 
should involve its extinction, because the conviction of there being 
an end in which our capacities are fulfilled is founded on our self- 

Conscious personality,—on the idea of an absolute value in a spirit 
which we oarselves are. And for the same reason, we cannot believe 
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that the capacities of men ..... . can be really fulfilled in a state 
of things in which any rational man should be treated merely as a 
means, and not in himself an end. On the whole, our conclusion must 
be that, great as are the difficulties which beset the idea of human 
development when applied to the facts of life, we do not escape them, 
but empty the idea of all meaning, if we suppose the end of the 
development to be one in which persons—agents who are ends to 
themselves—are extinguished.”’ 

We may here make a criticism which will naturally lead us 
to Mr. Green’s treatment of utilitarianism, of which we have 
now to speak. Our criticism is that he does not seem consistently 
to bear in mind, in the fourth chapter of his fourth book, in 
which his own theory is compared with the utilitarian, what he 
had previously said in the passage quoted by us above, as to 
the impossibility of human capacity being ever realised by man 
as we know him. In p. 403, he allows that the utilitarian 
theory, if explained as placing its aim not in the greatest sum 
of pleasures, but in enjoyable existence, is true as far as it goes, 
and quarrels with it only for its indefiniteness. The moral aim, 
as advocated by him, consisting in the full realisation of our 
capacities, yields, he says, the most enjoyable existence, and 
would, therefore, practically coincide, as an aim, with the utili- 
tarian theory, as thus expressed. This seems to us quite out of 
harmony with his conception, above explained, of goodness as a 
constant effort in the direction of realising our capacities, with the 
certainty that they never will be realised “in any life that can 
be observed, or in any life that has been, or is,or...... can be 
lived by man as we know him.” ‘The utilitarian mode of pro- 
cedure, in its most approved form, is to take the measure of 
what capacity for happiness is capable of realisation in man- 
kind, and to work with a view to that; Mr. Green’s theory of 
the moral ideal bids us follow impulses which will lead us 
finally we know not whither, but of which we do know that if 
the goal to which they lead is ever attained, it will not be by 
man as he now exists, or in any life which he can lead as he is 
at present constituted. These are surely not only theoretically 
and in analysis, but practically and in their effects, aims in 
strong mutual contrast. And this remark supplies, as it seems 
to us, a link which is missing in the very able criticism which 
the author makes on Mill’s attempt to preserve the utilitarian 
aim, after having relinquished the hedonistic doctrine of 
motives. This criticism we proceed to quote :— 

“Tt is noticeable ...... that if the Utilitarian doctrine of the 
chief good as criterion—the doctrine that the greatest possible sum 
of pleasures is the end by reference to which the value of actions is 
to be tested—is dissociated from the Hedonistic doctrine of motives, 
though it may be cleared from liability to bad practical effects, it 
has also lost what has been, in fact, its chief claim on the acceptance 
of ordinary men. The process of its acceptance has been commonly 
this. Because there is pleasure in all satisfaction of desire, men have 
come to think that the object of desire is always some pleasure ; that 
every good is a pleasure. From this, the inference is natural enough 
that a greatest possible sum of pleasures is a greatest possible good 
eens But once drop the notion that pleasure is the sole thing 
desired, and the question arises why it should be deemed .... . 
the sole thing desirable, so that the value of all which men do or 
which concerns them is to be measured simply by its tendency to 
produce pleasure. We suppose ourselves now to be arguing with 
men who admit the possibility of disinterested motives, and who 
value character according as it is habitually actuated by them...... 
Why, we ask such persons, do you take that to be the one thing 
ultimately desirable which you not only admit to be not the sole 
thing desired, but which you admit is not desired in those actions 
which you esteem the most ?” 


Mill’s answer to this criticism as it stands would, it appears to 
us, be as follows:—Granting the utilitarian aim to be that in 
reference to which actions are good or bad, the disinterested 
virtues are higher, because in the long-run they bring greater 
happiness to mankind, so that the desire for these virtues is 
still a part of the desire for happiness, using the word 
“happiness” in the sense of enjoyable consciousness. Thus 
the fact that these virtues are by some immediately desired is no 
exception to the rule that what is ultimately desired is the 
happiness of mankind, and the utilitarian will, therefore, not 
deny that they are desirable, as well as desired. ‘The really 
critical point—the missing link, as we have said—consists in 
this consideration,—that the motive of disinterested action is 
not (as a fact perceived by close self-scrutiny) simply and 
purely the wish for general human happiness, but is conjointly 
an impulse in the direction of fulfilling the highest human 
capacity, and that it is, as a part of this fulfilment, which has 
been already spoken of at some length, and not for its own 
sake, that the general happiness of mankind is desired; but 
the aim thus implied finds no fulfilment on earth, so that the 
whole procedure of the disinterested man is an Utopian scheme, 
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so far as utilitarianism gives any object for his action. Mr. 
Green seems to us to afford the materials for this further step 
in the criticism, but to be shy of using them. The essence of 
his theory is the incompleteness of this life as the sphere of 
moral action, or as fully explaining its nature, and yet this 
seems the part of it which he is least ready to lay stress upon. 

Finally, and in closing the book, we are led to remark upon 
it, in general, that it is a very unusual work, both as to its excel- 
lencies and defects. Full though it is of thought, and of the 
truest analysis of parts of our moral nature, there are few points 
on which a satisfactory conclusion is reached and consistently 
adhered to. We think that the writer's obscurity of style and 
deficiency in the power or, perhaps, the will to summarise his 
views clearly, arises in part from the influence which such 
writers as Fichte and Hegel have evidently had on his mind. 
An able and careful student of German philosophy once said to 
the present writer, “The Germans always write round and round 
a subject, but can’t go straight at it;” and we find the same 
fault, in some degree, with Professor Green. At times, one is 
tempted to throw the volume aside, wearied by what seems 
the needlessly cumbrous and involved mode he has of con- 
veying comparatively simple truths; but then attention is 
suddenly arrested by some passage or clause showing ori- 
ginal power of a very high order, and suggesting food 
for reflection as only a deep thinker can suggest it. We 
must allow, then, that it is the work of a mind of great power, 
although difficult to read in a measure far exceeding what is 
rendered necessary by the views of the writer, and the subjects 
of which he treats. 





THE LORD-ADVOCATES OF SCOTLAND.* 


Atrnoucn there is a slight flavour of the political pamphlet 
about the two volumes in which Mr. George Omond, an Edin- 
burgh advocate, has traced the history of the most venerable 
and important politico-legal office in Scotland, they form a 
valuable work. One word as to Mr. Omond’s style, and for a 
special reason. Mr. John Morley has somewhere said that all 
English publicists are, as stylists, disciples either of Macaulay or 
of Mill. How far this was truewhen Mr. Morley wrote, how little it 
may be true now, seeing that fashion in style changes almost as 
rapidly as fashion in dress, and that the literary model of ten 
years ago is the butt of every undergraduate’s contempt to-day, 
are questions which, although interesting in themselves, we are 
not now concerned to answer. But there is no doubt as to the 
enormous influence Macaulay, when at the height of his literary 
fame, had in making—perhaps still more in marring—the 
styles of young men of a literary turn, and who were in the 
stage of pliancy when the volumes of his History appeared. 
Nowhere was his influence greater than in Scotland. His old 
connection with it as Member for Edinburgh made him the 
idol of the Scotch youth, who regarded him, moreover, 
as, in spite of his birth and education, a Scotchman of 
the Gladstonian or “every fibre” type. Every lad at 
college who dreamed of living by journalism, every ambi- 
tious young advocate who thought to emulate Jeffrey, and 
find his way to political power, the leadership of the Scotch 
Bar, or a seat on the Bench, by making his first impression in 
the great Reviews, imitated Macaulay, while Macaulay was the 
rage. Thus, the style of the greatest of the Scotch literary 
masters except Carlyle—and even yet Macaulay is preferred to 
Carlyle in Scotland, by all but a thoughtful minority—is very 
noticeable in the Essays and Revicws of the late Henry Hill 
Lancaster, apparently the last of the Edinburgh advocates that 
have aimed at attaining a high literary as well as legal reputa- 
tion, and who died on the threshold of what promised to be a 
prosperous, if not also brilliant career. Mr. Omond is, we take 
it, an advocate of much younger standing than Mr. Laveaster, 
yet “ ancient founts of inspiration well through all his fancy yet,” 
and to almost a ludicrous extent. Could Macaulay himself have 
read these volumes, he would have exclaimed, in what Carlyle 
described as his “plain Norse” manner, “ Macaulay, or the 
Devil!” We have here imitations of the old and familiar 
snippety sentences of the History. Such are, “ In 1587 the King 
came of age. Parliament met in July.” Or “ Morton had been 
beheaded. Murray had been murdered. Bothwell had died in 
exile.” Here again is a slice—rather under-done, it must be 
allowed—off the Macaulay joint, by way of a description of 





* The Lovd-Advocates of Scotland, from the Close of the Fifteenth Century to 
the Passing of the Reform Bill. By George W. T. Omond, Advocate. 2 vols, 
Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1883. 





the official changes in Scotland that came in the wake of th 
Restoration,— Sir Thomas Hope’s place was filled by the fier E 
and haughty Fletcher; the unscrupulous and wily Peas 
succeeded Johnston of Warriston as Lord Clerk Register : fie 
instead of Leslie, there was seen the savage face of Dalziel un. 
shaven since the death of Charles I.” When the brilliant, bat 
not “superstitiously scrupulous” Henry Dundas makes his 
first appearance in London society, it is described by Mr 
Omond in a passage which recalls the famous essay on Warren 
Hastings :—“ The memoirs and letters of that time are so graphic 
that we seem to enter at will the charmed circle, and to gee the 
candles shining on the fine clothes of the men and the towering 
head-dresses of the ladies. ‘The whole scene is depicted by the 
industrious writers of the day. Mrs. Montague’s dinners, where 
the hostess, though nearly sixty, displayed to her guests the 
vivacity of balf her years; the drawing-room, with the picture 
of Pulteney over the chimney-piece; Mrs. ‘Thrale, entering with 
her husband, and little thinking that a time would come, whey 
by an act of folly, she should forfeit the esteem of all her friends. 
the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire drinking in the words of 
Johnson; Garrickand Horace Walpole telling anecdotes or giving 
riddles; Frances Burney and her father standing with Reynolds 
in the background, watching the scene with interest.” The ring 
of Macaulay here is unmistakeable. But there is a difference 
between Macaulay’s pictures and Mr. Omond’s, a difference very 
nearly as marked as that between Samuel Johnson’s “ brandy 
for heroes” and the innocent claret-cup of the present day. 
Partisanship and style apart, this work must be considered q 
very important addition to the historical literature of Scotland, 
Mr. Omond’s method is a good one, and he has adhered to it 
steadily from the beginning to the end of his two volumes, 
His original purpose was not to give complete biogra. 
phies of the fifty-two more or less eminent men who 
have fulfilled the duties of Lord (originally King’s) 
Advocate, from Sir John Ross, of “Montagrenan, who was 
appointed about 1480 by James III., and fought for his un- 


fortunate master at the battle of Sauchieburn, to Francis. 


Jeffrey, whom some of us can still remember. It is rather, in his 
own words, “To trace the history of an office the holders of 
which have enjoyed peculiar opportunities of influencing the 
course of politics and the development of the Jaw in Scotland 
during a period of about four hundred years, and to describe 
the various arrangements which, since the Union, have been 
made for the management of Scottish affairs.” But incident- 
ally Mr. Omond tells all that one really wishes to know of the 
personal and family history of the various Scotch Lord- 
Advocates. His book is, in effect, a collection of portraits of 
“ Scotch worthies ;” nor does he fail to depict the manners of the 
times in which they lived. Some of the ablest of Scotchmen 
have filled the office of Lord-Advocate,—Spens, the disciple 
and protector of Knox; Thomas Hamilton, alias “Tam 
o’ the Cowgate,” the first “Lord,” as distinguished from 
“King’s ” Advocate, who made the first James his easy tool, 
and as President of the Court of Session, Secretary for Scotland, 
and Earl of Haddington, was really dictator of his country; 
Sir Thomas Hope, who stood between Charles I. and the Cove- 
nanters, with whom he sympathised; the “ bloody,” but also 
able and literary Mackenzie; the Dalrymples; Duncan Forbes 
of Culloden, one of the deepest drinkers and most sagacious 
politicians of a troubled time; Henry Erskine, wit, poor man’s 
friend, and Liberal before his time; Henry Dundas, who, as 
Lord- Advocate, and still more as Viscount Melville, repeated the 
dictatorial success of “ Tam o’ the Cowgate,” helping thereby to 
make Scotland the preserve of Liberalism it now is; and finally, 
Francis Jeffrey. A book about Scotchmen would, it seems, be 
incomplete which did not contain anecdotes about the drinking 
customs of their country. So Mr. Omond refreshes the memory 
with a good number of such stories. We are told once agait 
how, on the day of the funeral of Duncan Forbes’s mother, “2 
number of mourners assembled at Culloden. By an old Scottish 
custom, which is only now dying out, the party drank freely in 
the house. Duncan was entrusted with the task of attending 
to the guests, and did so with such hospitality that when the 
funeral procession reached the grave, it was found that the coffin 
had been forgotten.” Mr. Omond also revives the convivial 
pranks of Pitt, and Dundas, and Thurlow; tells how, returning 
from Addiscombe to Dundas’s house at Wimbledon, they rode 
through the turnpike gate between Tooting and Streatham 
without paying toll, and were fired at by the keeper of the gate 
as being robbers, or, as it is put in the Rolliad,— 
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atime he wandered darkling o’er the plain, 

His reason drown’d in Jenkinson’s champagne, 

A rustic’s hand,—but righteous fate withstood,— 

Had shed a Premier’s for a robber’s blood.” 
But in respect of the major and the minor morals alike, the 
Scotch Lord-Advocates seem to have been men of their time 
and their country. ‘They were scarcely ever worse than either ; 
many of them, such as Hope, Erskine, Forbes (in his serious 
and sober days), and Jeffrey, were better. No Jiord-Advocate, 
no Scotch lawyer, except the brutal Braxfield, has a worse repu- 
tation than Sir George Mackenzie, the terror and persecutor of 
the Covenanters in the days of Charles IL., the oppressor of the 
people by advocating whose rights he first attained popularity 
and power. Yet he was not worse or more cruel than his 
prother-apostates South of the Tweed, and stood stoutly by the 
Stuart cause when it was clearly seen to be a falling one. The 
process of the selection of Lord-Advocates in the past, although 
it, perhaps, can hardly be called natural, seems, on the whole, 
to have been a fair one; the best men got ultimately to the offi- 
cial top. When a brilliant pleader or an able politician was not 
forthcoming, the most industrious plodder at the bar had his 
innings, like Craigie, who was Lord-Advocate at the time of the 
rebellion of 1745, and appears, although a dull man that de- 
tested politics, to have shown both sense and courage, although 
he had as his military colleague in opposing the Pretender, Siz 
John Cope, who does not appear to have had too much of either. 
The Scotch Lord-Advocates have, in nine cases out of ten, been 
representative Scotchmen, and hence their power. 


The evolution of the duties and power of the Lord-Advocate 
as traced by Mr. Omond cannot be said to have been altogether 
regular. The original King’s Advocate seems to have been 
a lawyer of experience and capacity, whose duty it was to 
recover in the Courts fines und forfeitures for the King. Then 
he obtained Privy Councii dignity, became recognised as the 
Public Prosecutor, and even sat on the Bench before which it 
was his business to plead. It may be said to have been the 
Restoration and the Union of 1707, between them abolishing 
the Scotch Privy Council and making a separate Scotch 
Department an uncertainty, from being a fixture of politics, 
that raised the Lord-Advocate to be the politico-legal function- 
ary or virtual Minister for Scotland he now is. The Scotch 
Secretaryship of State was not finally abolished till 1745. 
Walpole, then Premier, suspected the Dake of Roxburghe, the 
holder of the office at that time, of clandestinely opposing his 
policy so far as that concerned Scotland, and got rid of him. 
Duncan Forbes, who was then Lord-Advocate, was much 
pleased, and in one of his letters, from which Mr. Omond 
quotes, wrote these notable words :—‘ For some time, at least, 
we shall not be troubled with that nuisance which we long have 
complained of,—a Scots Secretary, either at full length or in 
miniature. If any one Scotsman has absolute power, we are in 
the same slavery as ever, whether that person be a fair man or 
a black man, a peer or a commoner, six foot or five foot high ; 
and the dependence of his country will be on that man, and not 
on those this mide him.” The most powerful of the Lord- 
Advocates a!ter the abolition of the Scotch Secretaryship 
was Henry Dundas. He had the whole patronage of Scot- 
land in his hands. Bat political reform and the reduction 
of the number of Scotch posts conferred by patronage have 
prevented any Lord-Advocate since Dundas obtaining a posi- 
tion of such personal power. Altogether, therefore, the history 
of the Lord-Adlvocateship must be allowed to be one of ups 
aud downs; and as the Local Government Board Bill of last 
Session showed, a modification of its functions is threatened. 
We have said Mr. Omond’s work has the flavour of a pam- 
phlet, for he distinctly leads up to the conclusion that the 
re-creation of a Scotch Political Department is desirable. 
“The establishment of such a Department,” he says (Vol. IL, 
pp. 334-335), “ would not ‘degrade,’ as is sometimes maintained, 
‘the ancient office of Lord-Advocate.’ The holder of the office 
would still enjoy the high political influence possessed by 
his predecessors from time immemorial, although he lost that 
sole control of Scottish affairs which by mere accident passed 
into the hands of the Lord-Advocate, during the period which 
followed the abolition of the office of Secretary of State for Scot- 
land.” Upon the question here raised and raised in Parliament 
last Session, we here express no opinion, but it may be safely 
said that the Scotch Lord-Advocate of the future, however his 


nominal position may be modified, will be the leader of the | 


Seotal ‘ . 
Scotch Commons, and in a much truer and larger sense than 


was even Dundas, provided always that he is in himself strong, 
and is willing or can afford to throw himself unreservedly into 
a political career. His professional training must, it is obvious, 
give him advantages possessed neither by the ordinary Scotch 
Peer nor by the ordinary Scotch Member of Parliament, and 
the relieving him of the relics of Scotch patronage would simply 
render his power purer and more constitutional. 


THE WENTWORTH PAPERS.* 

Ir may be doubted whether, on principles of the highest literary 
morality, the publication of such a volume as the present is 
altogether defensible. It is quite certain that the horror of the 
person to whom these letters were addressed, if he could have 
learnt that they would be lying on our drawing-room tables a 
century and a half after his death, would only have been ex- 
celled by that of the writers,—his mother, wife, brother, or 
children in most cases. It is quite certain that, if he had 
dreamed of such a possibility, he would have consigned them 
remorselessly to the flames, with all their unconscious self- 
portraiture, and their intimate, often delicate, and sometimes 
discreditable details of the private lives of his nearest relations. 
However, the volume is before us; and, whether or not this 
ransacking of dead men’s and womeu’s secrets is wholly justi- 
fiable, we must admit that in this case it has yielded much 
amusing gossip, and has brought on the stage interesting 
figures and faces that have long passed into the background of 
oblivion. 

Lord Raby—for so the recipient of these letters was styled 
when the volume opens—was grand-nephew of Lucy Hutchin- 
son, as well as of the Great Earl.of Strafford. Of the latter he 
relates that he “left it as a maxim to our family that an Eng- 
lishman can’t have too many friends, and that people in power 
should not disoblige the least groom, since no man can tell how 
things may turn, ‘ For,’ said he, at the time of his trial, ‘ Lord! 
how many do I see whom I thought most insignificant, who now 
sit the heaviest upon me.’” In the course of the correspondence, 
we find his brother picking up for his use in Whitefriars scarce 
pamphlets referring to the Karl, and offering to supply him with 
a copy of Strafford’s character, as drawn by Clarendon in his 
newly-published JZistory, and his trial, as related by Rushworth. 
In 1711 he was created Earl of Strafford; and though he was 
Envoy at the Court of Berlin, and afterwards Ambassador at 
the Hague during several eventful years, he is now chiefly 
remembered as one of the Plenipotentiaries at the negotiations 
which led to the Peace of Utrecht. After the unexpected death 
of Queen Anne had brought back the Whigs to power, his posi- 
tion became very precarious, and in a few months he was re- 
called. Thenceforward he took little part in politics, except by 
occasional correspondence with the King over the water, and 
was chiefly occupied until his death in 17539 with building 
Wentworth Castle, and with the not very intellectual pursuits 
of a country gentleman. This was but a tame ending for a life 
which had opened with brilliant promise, Our hero seems to 
have been intended for a military career, and attracted the 
favourable notice of William ITI. and Marlborough; but in 
spite of his evident preference for a life of action, he gradually 
drifted into diplomacy, for which he does not seem to have pos- 
sessed any special aptitudes. Swift wrote of him that he had 
some life and spirit, but was infinitely proud, and “ wholly 
illiterate,” and elsewhere that he “can’t spell.” Yet, though 
he opposed the appointment of Prior as a co-Plenipotentiary at 
the Utrecht negotiations, he could write of him that “he has 
an excellent knack of writing pleasant things, and tells a story 
in verse the most agreeable that ever I knew.” | He certainly 
shows a greater appreciation of literature than the contempo- 
rary Duke of Bedford, who writes thus to him of a greater than 
Prior :— 


“Tam sorry the circumstances of Mr. Pope’s affairs will not 
permit him to come to see me this summer. Your Lordship will be 
so kind as to assure him that whenever he does me the favour, 
nobody shall be more welcome. His expression of the honour he has 
for your Lordship, and the value he puts upon your favour, give me @ 
greater esteem for him, and a greater opinion of his judgment, than alt 
his other writirgs besides. I do not know anything he has published 
that I have not got. I am a subscriber already for his translation of 
Homer’s Odyssee. If there be anything else that he is going to pub- 
lish, L shall be very glad to be a subscriber to it.” 


But whatever Lord Strafford’s defects, and however little he 


* The Wentworth Papers, 1705-1739. Selected from the Private and Family 








Correspondence of Thomas Wentworth, Lord Raby, created in 1711 Earl of Strat- 
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may have deserved of posterity by his not very brilliant public 
career, he certainly seems to have won and retained the strong 
affection of his near relations and his intimate friends. The 
volume opens with a series of letters from his mother, who 
had been present as bedchamber-woman to the Queen of James 
II. at the birth of the Old Pretender, and who spent her later 
years in the society of her numerous pets—‘ Pug’ and ‘ Fubs, and 
60 forth—in somewhat full-blooded gossip, in promoting the 
matrimonial and other interests of her son, whom she constantly 
characterises as the best of children, and in the various modes 
of killing time which the manners of the age placed at the 
disposal of a woman of high birth and scanty education. This 
fady, who stands out like a Kneller from the canvas, is, as a rule, 
bat little interested in politics, though her reading of Baker's 
Chronicle—her favourite historical work, as it was that of her 
contemporary, Sir Roger de Coverley—occasionally suggests a 
fear of the recurrence of the Civil War. But she prefers her 
pets to politics. Sometimes she tells of their droll tricks or 
their sagacity, sometimes of the destination of a brood of pup- 
pies. She is disconsolate at the death of ‘Fubs,’ a special 
favourite, and we must let her express her sorrow in her own 
spelling, which has an individuality of its own :— 

*T have a moste dismall story to tell you, God forgiv me for it. I 
cannot help being more then I ought concerned. I shall never lov 
anything of that kynde quarter soe well again. I had rether lost a 
hundred pd., nay all the rest of my doms I would have geven to have 
saved poor, charming Fubs, never poor wretch had a harder death. 
As it leved soe it dyed, full of lov, leening its head in my bosom, 
never offered to snap at any body in its horrid torter, but nussle its 
head to us and loovck earnestly upon me and Sue, whoe cryed for 
thre days as if it had been for a childe or husband. ..... Sure of 
all its kynd thear never was such a one nor never can be, soe many 
good qualletys, soe much senc and good nature and cleenly and not 
one falt; but few human creaturs had more senc then that had. I 
could write a quier of paper in her commendations. I have buiryed 
her in this garden, and thear is a stoan layd at her head. I leiv all 
news and the discription of the Princ his buirying to your brother.” 


For a considerable time she is occupied in looking out for a town 
house for her son ; but her opinion of the building of the Queen- 
Anne period is not so high as that of the dwellers in Bedford 
Park, and, with the Great Storm fresh in her mind, she looks 
back with regret to the more solid fabrics of an earlier age. 
Her affection for her son likewise makes her an inveterate 
match-maker, and she is continually and obtrusively on the 
look-out for a bride at once beautiful, wealthy, and high-born. 
But Lord Strafford at last very wisely chose a wife for himself, 
and the union appears to have been a singularly happy one. 
Her letters show Lady Strafford to have been clever and viva- 
cious, devoted to her lord and to their children, passionately 
fond of show and parade, and tinged with the sensuous world- 
liness of a somewhat unreflective and self-centred age. Her 
letters are full of what she calls “ chitter-chatter,” by no means 
free from coarseness, but, as a rule, without much malice or 
bitterness. Here is a specimen of the gossip which was sent to 
an Ambassador by his Countess in England’s “ Augustan 
age” :— 

‘Next to you, I believe Lady Wentworth loves me better then 
any of her childaren. I own I believe sister Betty in her self wou’d 
be very good-humour’d, but my sister Arundell governs her as won 
wou’d a child, and she is with her every day, and they get some little 
od body or othere to play at cards, and such a dirty place sure no 
body ever went into, and they eat jelly and drink Chockolet from 
morning tell night...... I went Jast week to see our picktures, 
and I like them worse then ever I did, for he has made a Dwarfe of 
you and a Giant of me, and he has not tooched the dressing of them 
sence you went. I made Capt. Powell scold at hime to meud them, 
for they are nethere of them like. He is.so ingaged with the Marl.- 
borough daughters that he minds no body else...... Lady Raw- 
storn has desired to see all Lady Wentworth’s dumb creatures, so I 
have contrived that the monkey, the parat, and the five doggs shall 
be all shute up in a chare togethere, and Lady W. in anothere 
te see they are not run away with. If you don’t think this 
letter long enough the next shall be longer, for yon can’t be 
more diverted with reading them than I am with writing ’em, 
for even talking to you in this way is more pleasing to me then 
all the conversation in the world besides. I fear some part of this 
you'll hardly read, for I have speelt it abominably, but you must take 
it for better for worse as you have done me, and to [so] my dearest 
soul adieu yours for ever...... I have been all this day in search 
of a Ballet made of Lord Treasurer and Mrs. Oglethorp, but could 
not get it to send to you.” . 


During Lord Strafford’s absence on the Continent, his brother, 
Peter Wentworth, equerry successively to Prince George of 
Denmark, Queen Anne, and George I., sent him the political 
and Parliamentary news of the day; and his letters naturally 
form the most important contribution to history, as it is com- 


acs 
His close attendance on the Queen enabled him to give minute 
particulars of her failing health, which bring home to the 
reader on how precarious a thread hung the fortunes of the 
Ring which ruled England in her later years. Peter ig nota 
very attractive character, or a very lively correspondent, An 
unfortunate addiction to the bottle rather interfered with his 
success in life, and, it may be feared, shortened his days on what 
he called “this terestable Glob.” At one time, observing 
that “nobody was so much minded as Members at Court,” hg 
was anxious to get into Parliament, and his motives for wishing 
to serve his country are set forth with commendable frankness, 
He thought also that public business might enable him to keep 
his resolution “ never to be concerned in liquor again ;” but his 
brother made no sign, and he never obtained the wished-for 
opportunity of repairing his broken fortunes at the public 
expense. 

More entertaining than the news-letters of this courtly ne’er. 
do-well are those of the children of Lord and Lady Strafford, 
with specimens of some of which we must close. Their only 
son, Lord Wentworth, writes on a variety of subjects, from the 
“ old dormouse” and the latest Court scandal to Colley Cibber 
and Foubert the riding-master. But his favourite theme is 
evidently none of these. At the age of eleven he writes (we 
preserve what two or three years before he had characterised 
as his “one spilling”) :— 

“We had a very handsome supper, viz. at the upper end cold 
chikens, next to that a dish of cake parch’d almonds sapp biskets 
[sic], next to that a dish of tarts and chees-cakes, next to that a 
great custerd, and next to that another dish of biskets parch’d 
almonds and preserved apricocks, and next a quarter of lamb.” 
Shortly after, his mother writes, “ L. Anne Hervey ...... in- 
vited my love and I yesterday to a fatt Pig and two Partridg, 
which my Jewell eate very well of.” In the following year, he 
describes one “ extream good dinner,” including “a soop anda 
pig, and a green goose, and a veal popeats Artichoks and chaw;” 
followed a few weeks later by “a very good dinner,” consisting 
of “ three macerell, beans and bacon and boyl’d chikens, and then 
we had four little plates pidgeons, one rabbits [sic], in an other 
goosberry tart and sparrow grase and no desart.” The “ fatt 
piggs ” and “ beans and bacon” appear to have soon lost their 
charm, for at the close of the volume we find him writing thus 
critically to his father, who had just entertained the Duke of 
Hamilton :— 

“Ag for the dinner, I am sure his Grace never eat a better or a 
more genteel one; the only thing which I question being well done 
was the soup, which generally women-cooks dress sadly, bat my 
mother says Mr. Tod understands cookery as well as his wife, so per- 
haps on such an occasion he might help her. I dare say the Duke 
was mightily pleased with his entertainment, but I wonder how poor 
Lord Clydsdale could keep his eyes open so long, for I conclude he did 
not drink punch as long as the Duke did.” 


In pleasing contrast to the precocious criticisms of this boy- 
epicure is this note from his sister, at the age of eight :— 

“TI told Lady Hariote that you said, as soon as she could speak, 
you would send her A compliment, and she said thank you Pappa. 
I also told Lady Lucy, and she desired me to give her duty to you, 
and says she would have writ, but her nurse would not let her. Lady 
Hariote desires you to bring her a Baby [doll]. Pray give my duty 
to Mamma, and tell her that Lady Lucy’s head is much better.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Cartwright has not consulted the 
interests exclusively of those who care for “the dignity of 
history.” His selections from the Wentworth correspondence 
are well chosen, well edited, well printed, and well indexed. 





PROFESSOR BURROWS’ LIFE OF HAWKE.* 
Epwarp Hawke, the subject of this memoir, was born rather 
more than a century and a half ago, and during his lifetime 
was a good servant to his country. No separate biography of 
this naval hero has hitherto appeared, and the Chichele Professor 
of Modern History at Oxford has been induced to write one,— 
first, because he was asked to do so by one of Hawke’s descend- 
ants, secondly, because he believes that Hawke himself was te 
great man, who by no fault of his own has been accidentally 
placed in the pages of history far below his proper level.” If 
this belief be well founded, Hawke’s ill-fortune has followed him 
beyond the grave, for Professor Burrows is unequal to the 
task of exacting compensation for the accidents which he de- 
plores. But it seems to us that this belief is not well- 
founded. Of the sign-post popularity which Nelson, Wel- 








* The Life of Edward, Lord Hawke. By Montagu Burrows. London: W. H. 
Allen and Co. 1823. 





monly understood, that is contained in the volume before us. 
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ington, and the Marquis of Granby enjoyed, Hawke 
had quite his share. His one good saying, at Quiberon, 
has been quoted almost ad nauseam. He received the thanks 
of Parliament and a pension for his services. He was made a 
Peer and First Lord of the Admiralty, and never lost the firm 
friendship of his Sovereign. Mr. Burrows is not satisfied with 
these marks of recognition paid to his hero’s merits, and while 
studiously proclaiming that “not a word should be said to 
diminish Rodney’s well-earned fame,” does his level-best (it is, 
gooth to say, not much) to prove that the manoeuvre known as 
«preaking the enemy’s line,” was due to Hawke rather than to 
the conqueror of De Grasse. Yet Hawke’s battles were fought, 
as his biographer admits, against fleets whose flight left the 
ships that were attacking them no time to form in line of battle. 
It did not require the genius of a Nelson to act as Hawke did, 
For he simply gave chase to the flying enemy, and got into 
action as best he could with the first of their ships he came up 
with. Whether he would have broken that enemy’s line, had it 
been formed to fight him, or turned it, as was done at Trafalgar 
and the Nile, there is nothing to show. It is certain that he did 
not invent a new system of naval tactics, or teach such a system to 
his captains. In Rodney’s celebrated action off Dominiea, his suc- 
cessful onset was the result of a lucky inspiration suggested by 
accident, and not part of a preconceived plan, and the attempt 
which Professor Burrows makes to show that Hawke trans- 
mitted any portion of a knowledge which he probably did not 
possess to his chief captains, Howe and Rodney, must be re- 
garded as a failure. He is not more successful in his lauda- 
tory sketch of Hawke’s powers as a naval administrator. The 
“King’s Captain,” as Hawke was called, was vividly impressed» 
while on active service, by the wretched management of his 
superiors. The few letters that are quoted in this book are 
filed for the most part with complaints about the shocking 
system of impressment, the badness of the sailors’ beer, the 
absence of light vessels, and similar grievances. But when this 
“Captain” became in his turn First Lord of the Admiralty, 
there is no indication that he effected or even attempted any 
measure of reform; and “ Junius” (Mr. Burrows notwithstanding) 
expressed, no doubt, the general sense of the community, when 
he sarcastically asserted that the country was so highly indebted 
to Sir Edward Hawke, that no expense should be spared to 
secure to him an honourable and affluent retreat. 

Mr. Burrows has much, too much indeed by much, to say 
of Walpole and the war, and he hammers away at a question 
that we thought had ceased to be discussed, except in junior 
debating societies, with remarkable energy. But there is 
nothing surprising in this. The Professor is known for the 
strength of his political opinions, and he is here “ with his 
bears,” as the saying is. In him, as in Virgil’s Turnus,— 

“ Saevit amor ferri et scelerati insania belli.” 
So he waxes irately eloquent in condemning a policy which in all 
probability saved England from a second Stuart Restoration. 
Be this as it may, we cannot follow Professor Burrows into those 
extraneous dissertations which, in their original capacity of 
padding to the Quarterly, have hardly attracted so much atten- 
tion as their author apparently deems that they deserve. And 
it is needless to say that, whatever else their merits may be, 
they serve no useful purpose in the way of setting Hawke upon 
the pedestal from which he has been “ accidentally ” displaced. 

But the plain truth is, that apart from holding up the 
Admiral as a héros incompris, Mr. Barrows has little or nothing 
to tell us about the conqueror of De Conflans. His memoir 
lacks all the qualities in which a good biography should be 
dressed, and his efforts to make bricks without straw 
would be amusing, if they were not so tedious. Take 
his treatment of Hawke’s wife, for instance. He admits 
that he knows nothing whatever about her. But finding 
her once upon a time at Plymouth, when her husband’s 
victorious fleet was putting in there, his imagination goes off at 
score. Hawke simply writes to Admiral Chambers, on this 
occasion, “ My wife, who is now here, joins with me in com- 
pliments to you.” ‘Who is now here,” writes Mr. Burrows, 
gushingly ; ‘it was a proud moment for her. She had come to 
meet her victorious husband, had shared in the raptures of the 
population at the arrival of the French prizes, and this time, at 
any rate, found his merits recognised by the title she was to 
share.” “It is to be regretted,” he adds with a sigh, “ that 
nothing should be found beyond this trifling notice concerning 
one who must have well performed her part in the training of a 
national hero.’ We know no more about Lady Hawke than 





Mr. Burrows does, so it might be impertinent to ask him if 
Nelson’s wife had much to do with his training; bué as it is with 
Lady Hawke, so it is with her husband in this book. We find 
guesses galore as to what “ must have been ;” of what was, hardly 
an inkling. More of this when we come to the inscription on 
Hawke’s tomb, which his biographer quotes in “ faith, nothing 
wavering.” 

As a seaman, Hawke rates high. When not hampered by 
military colleagues and councils of war, he could sink French 
ships as well us Rodney could. But to compare him with 
Nelson, and, by all that is wonderful, with Wellington, is to do 
his reputation no service. He was a thoroughly trustworthy 
captain, and a kind, indefatigable man. He was singularly 
anxious about the state of his crews, and the quality of the 
victuals supplied to them. Of these, indeed, he was always 
complaining, and his relations with Pitt grew strained by reason 
of those complaints. ‘The “ Great Commoner” and the hero of 
Quiberon had little in common, so far as their idiosyncracies 
went. The former saw obstacles through an inverted optic 
glass, with the latter it was the opposite. Pitt was not 
alarmed, as some of his colleagues were, by what seemed to 
them the vapouring gasconades of Wolfe, and he was particu- 
larly partial to Boscawen, “who never made difficulties.” 
Hawke was always making difficulties. His letters, as we have 
said, are crammed with complaints about bad beer, bad seamen, 
and inefficient ships. Pitt chafed at this. He had no panacea 
for ills like these, any more than he had for his own gout 
or Newcastle’s timidity. The war, once begun, must and 
should go on; and no “Plymouth beer,” no “men dropping 
down with scurvy,” were to be urged as excuses for ill-success. 
The following anecdote, quoted by Mr. Burrows for what it is 
worth, is true in the spirit, if not in the letter :— 

“There was a question about sending Hawke to sea, to keep watch 
over M. de Conflans ; it was November ; the weather was stormy, and 
dangerous fora fleet. Mr. Pitt, in bed with the gont, was obliged 
to receive those who had business with him in a room where there 
were two beds, and where there was no fire, for he could not bear 
one. The Duke of Newcastle [the Prime Minister in name], who 
was a very chilly person, came to see him on the subject of this fleet, 
which he was most unwilling to send to sea. He had scarcely entered 
the room, when he cried out, shivering all over with cold, ‘ How is 
this? No fire ?’—‘ No,’ said Mr. Pitt, ‘when I have the gout, I can- 
not bear one.’—The Duke, finding himself obliged to put up with it, 
took a seat by the bedside of the invalid, wrapped up in his cloak, and 
began the conversation. But, unable to stand the cold for any length of 
time, he said, ‘ Pray allow me to protect myself from the cold in that 
bed you have by your side ;’ and without taking off his cloak, he buried 
himself in Lady Esther Pitt’s bed, and continued the conversation. 
The Duke was strongly opposed to risking the fleet in the November 
gales; Mr. Pitt was absolutely resolved that it should put to sea, and both 
argued the matter with much warmth.—‘ I am positively determined 
the fleet shall sail,’ said Pitt, accompanying his words with the most 
lively gesticulations.—‘ It is impossible, it will perish,’ exclaimed the 
Duke, making a thousand contortions.—Sir Charles Frederick, of the 
‘Ordnance,’ coming in at the moment, found them in this ridiculous 
position, and had infinite trouble in keeping his countenance, when he 
discovered the two Ministers deliberating on a matter of such great 
importance in a situation so novel and extraordinary. The fleet 
nevertheless put to sea; and Mr. Pitt was right, for Admiral Hawke 
defeated M. de Conflans, and it was the most decisive victory the 
English gained over France during that war.” 

If we can say but little in praise of the “ matter” of this 
memoir, we can say still less in praise of its “form.” The 
narrative is “as dull as a great thaw,” for Mr. Burrows is desti- 
tute of that graphic power which alone can shed a transitory 
interest over the details of fighting that has long been buried 
fifty fathoms deep beneath the waters of oblivion. His style is 
often ludicrously turgid, as when he speaks of Anson—the 
habitually taciturn Anson—“ hinting his doubts whether the 
exigencies of time and space could be chained to the axletrees 
of Pitt’s fiery car.” His syntax is shaky, even for an Oxford 
Professor, and much disfigured by the vulgar Gallicism which 
inserts an unnecessary conjunction before the relative. His 
metaphors are mixed, as when he speaks of Fox’s “want of 
character hanging likea weight of lead about his neck.” His politi- 
cal sentiments are orthodoxically rococo, az may be inferred from 
his description of Rosbach, fought on the 5th of November, as “a 
Protestant victory on a Protestant day.” His book, in fact, if 
we may borrow an expression from Swift, stamps him “as a 
mediocrist in literature.” Yet—and here we must beg the reader 
to look at the use which Mr. Burrows has made of the inscription 
on the tombs of Lord and Lady Hawke—the time will come, 
no doubt, when a neat little tablet in the precincts of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, will proclaim to passers-by that the writer of 
the book here noticed was Historiae Professor atque Seriptor cum 
accuratissimus tum locupletissimus. So be it! 
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JULIAN TREVOR.* 
WE have read this novel with great attention, not only because 
it is a first attempt, but because in the first volume we found 
promise of an unusually attractive sketch of modern society. 
Mr. Tristram is evidently an appreciative student of Disraeli, 
who, nevertheless, he takes every opportunity of sneering at, 
and half the book is full of not far-off echoes of Coningsby and 
Vivian Grey. At the outset, all points to a political novel, and 
a well-written political novel is one of the rarest and most enjoy- 
able of literary productions. But fiction of this kind is high 
game for a beginner to fly at, and the author's untried wings do 
not long sustain him in the lofty regions of Cabinet intrigue, 
whence, early in the second volume, he comes down with a 
distinct thud to a very common-place world indeed. From 
this point the book must be pronounced a decided failure. 
It sinks into a dull story, with hardly any plot, a mere succession 
of trivial incidents, marking no development of character, inter- 
spersed with prolix and uninteresting dialogues between per- 
sonages who are neither individuals nor types. Julian Trevor 
himself is one of the sorriest heroes we have met with in fiction. 
The account given of him by his tutor—a strange being, who 
has done or can do everything, but who throughout the three 
volumes does nothing but deliver himself from time to time of 
didactic vapidities—raises expectations of eminence of some sort ; 
but almost at the outset of his career he is guilty of an ignoble 
deception, and he ends as the incredibly silly dupe of a female 
fortune-hunter. One cannot help feeling that the only stir- 
ring incident in the book—a shipwreck in the Adriatic, described 
tamely enough in the third volume—would have been improved, 
had the hero gone to the bottom with the Austrian steamer on 
which he wasapassenger. The7dleof heroine is distributed among 
a couple of deceitful girls, the monotony of whose intense 
egotism is unrelieved by a single good trait, and a termagant 
fine-lady, who smashes plates and mirrors, and indulges in 
swearing. With the exception of Mark Turner, a kind of 
muscular Christian, mercilessly jilted by one of the deceitful 
part-heroines, and two other personages whom we shall pre- 
sently mention, Mr. Tristram’s creations are mere lay figures, 
though intended probably to be incarnations of different aspects 
of the almost savage selfishness which forms so prominent and 
repulsive a feature of modern plutocracy. Of this particular 
vice a realistic presentment might be profitable enough to 
nineteenth-century readers, if effected with the vividness and 
literary skill, even though with the crudeness, of Zola, tempered 
with a due regard for the exigencies of art. But a novel is neither 
an essay nor a treatise; its main object ought to be to please, 
though the improvement of manners and morals may wellbea sub- 
sidiary aim. A mere moral pathology cast in the form of a story 
is neither instructive nor interesting. ‘lhe essence of the novel 
as an artistic creation is action, action tending towards, though 
not necessarily accomplishing, the mitigation or removal of pain 
or evil. Human life is a continual struggle with destructive 
agencies, and, on the whole, a successful one. The novel should 
be a picture of some phase of that struggle, not merely a de- 
scription, however true or vivid, or even picturesque, of the 
agencies, physical or moral, that act and react upon human 
society. Powerful in many respects as are the productions of 
the contemporary realistic school of novelists, they are mono- 
tonous and uninteresting, because they lack the element of 
combat; and no picture of human life, destitute of that element 
which may be presented in an infinite variety of ways, can 
excite either interest or admiration. The characters seem 
effortless, vice simply overwhelms them, and they sink 
into various abysses of moral degradation without an at- 
tempt being made at resistance. Nor is the struggle—the 
successful struggle—on the whole with vicious tendencies, 
without which human society could not continue to exist, 
indicated by any contrast of conduct making, to use Matthew 
Arnold’s language, for good. Vanity Fair were unreadable, 
if merely a record of Becky Sharpe’s selfishness. Major 
Dobbin is not in himself an interesting character, but his 
history forms part of the under-current of resistance to Becky’s 
theory of life, in which the real action and interest of the story 
are centred, perhaps after a somewhat over-subtle fashion. In 
the volumes before us, Mark Turner is but a feeble Dobbin, and 
practically they portray, most often crudely, if not coarsely, 
but occasionally with a certain epigrammatic humour, merely 
some ignoble aspects of the seltishness of the day, without 
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touching upon the struggles which, in the end, more or less 
redress the balance. 

We turn gladly to the performance of the more agreeable 
portion of our task. Whatever may be the case with the poet, 
the novelist is commonly made, as well as born, and Mr, 
Tristram’s first volume shows that what he chiefly needs is ex. 
perience, together with the reflection and self-restraint it brings, 
What may be termed the political half of the novel is principally 
occupied with the fortunes of the hero’s father, and it is not too 
much to say that the interest of the story ends with his death, 
Sir George Trevor comes of a “ good” family, the founder of 
which was a traitor, while his descendants were cowards, 
drunkards, or—the collocation is the author’s—unwavering 
Tories. His immediate predecessor was a cynic, who 
found the climate of England “damnable,” the women who 
lived in it chilly, and the men fools. Sir George enters 
Parliament, shows himself to be a fluent debater, and 
finally becomes President of the Local Government Board 
—that petite porte of the Cabinet—on the accession to office 
of the most powerful of recent Conservative Governments. At 
this juncture, unluckily, he begins to be assailed by scruples 
about the purity of his colleagues’ political faith, and upon the 
introduction of a Reform Bill thinks it necessary to resign, in 
order to prove the reality of his convictions. No sooner, hows 
ever, is the sacrifice accomplished than the full extent of it 
becomes apparent, and the martyr comprehends with dismay 
the ruin of his political life. His wife, whose chief ambition is 
the impossible one, in these days, of leading a political salon, 
is disgusted with what appears to her to be an act of un- 
mitigated folly ; but more energetic and less shame-faced than 
her spouse, she rushes at once to the Premier, whose identity 
is hardly attempted to be concealed under the somewhat 
irreverent designation of the Earl of Slitherington, and 
with the aid of an opportune tear falling on the Earl’s 
hand, which was “resting on a copy of Balzac’s Contes 
Drolatiques,’”’ persuades him to write to her husband. The letter 
is really an admirable one, and might well have been written by 
the author of Vivian Grey. There is sarcasm—impertinence, in- 
deed—in every line of it, yet not a single phrase that could 
have been excepted to. “You are eight-and-forty,” the Earl 
tells his hasty colleague; “ you will, perhaps, live to eighty, and 
you have no taste for hock. Think of living thirty-two years of 
bucolic idleness!” Then, as to the Reform measure, he con- 
tinues, the Liberals must not have the monopoly of reform, 
They reform “only that they may reform; but we, that we may 
conserve.” Herein lies the very essence of “regenerate Con- 
servatism.” Of course, Trevor yields, but not until his wife 
reveals a great secret to him, which was simply that in resigning 
his post he was under the influence, not of a scruple, but of a 
crotchet. In how many of us is conscience little better than a 
bundle of crotchets. From that moment Sir George is an un- 
happy man; his biographer himself seems to despise him, and 
the reader hardly misses him when he is somewhat contempt- 
uously removed from the scene, in the middle of the second 
volume, 

We cannot say that in the Earl of Slitherington we find a 
generous or even an altogether just portrayal of one who, if not 
a great statesman, was assuredly one of the most striking and 
original figures that have crossed the stage of English politics. 
He was far from being the Mephistophelian cynic the counsellor 
of Julian Trevor is represented as being, nor is the taunt implied 
in the designation bestowed upon him justifiable. Politics he 
made his profession and his amusement as well. He liked the 
game for the game’s sake at least as much as for any profit, 
or honour, or even power, he got out of it. Perhaps Mr. 
Tristram is right in supposing the main object of his life 
was to bea personage, rather than to establish any particular 
policy. ‘There are many people in the world,” the Earl of 
Slitherington tells Julian, “ whose motives are disinterested,— 
that is, they become so.” The remark, like many others coming 
from the same source in these volumes, is a shrewd one. No 
doubt, the author of Vivian Grey became politically less selfish 
as he grew more successful. Many personal traits of the Earl 
remind one of the recent revelations of Lord Ronald Gower 
concerning the real Earl,—his delight in a certain gorgeousness, 
saved from vulgarity by its sincerity only; his love of sesqui- 
pedalian words, in such strange contrast with the epigrammatic 
dexterity of language he could display when he chose; his 
peculiar influence over young men. We miss, however, 
the slightly adulatory courtesy to women for which he was 
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famous, and which they appear to have appreciated. Other 
personages of note than the late Conservative chief will 
be easily recognised under the thin disguise thrown over them 
in these volumes. We have no space to comment upon these 
ortraits, which are drawn with considerable vigour and no 
little humour. For writing of this kind Mr. Tristram shows 
great aptitude. He has caught the twang of political society, 
with which he is evidently familiar, and he possesses a fluent 
and agreeable style. There is no reason why he should not 
aspire to a place in literature akin to that achieved by the 
master whom he flatters only by imitation. 





A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF BOOK-PLATES.* 
“Ty France alone,” says the author of this book, “ has the his- 
tory of the book-plate, from its origin to the present time, been 
adequately investigated.” ‘And in France,” he adds, “ the 
rage for collecting ew-libris has expanded to a full maturity; 
while in Britain, such collectors are as yet a puny folk, little 
more esteemed than the juvenile hoarders. of postage-stamps.” 
We hope Mr. Warren means to draw no invidious distinction 
between “ collectors ” and “ hoarders,” for if it is permissible to 
read as much geography into or out of a postage-stamp as he 
clearly thinks it is to read biography into or out of an ev-Iidris 
or book-plate, the “juveniles”? would have a good deal to say 
for themselves. One may smile or sneer at “collectors ” and 
“hoarders ” alike, but they stand or fall together. As a matter 
of fact, they stand, and these gentle enthusiasts may toil in 
their vocation contentedly. An old Greek hexameter defends 
them both. To insolent sneer and haughty smile, both may 
reply,— 


ay 


“My veu€oa Bosotor xdpis Batotow dander. 


And the moralist—but we are going too fast, as well as too far, 
and the indignant reader may fairly say, ‘Never mind the 
moralist ! What is a book-plate ?? Mr. Warren shall tell him :— 

“Having,” he says, “selected a volume from one of those 

mysterious receptacles of drift literature which stand at booksellers’ 
doors, with the intimation, ‘ All in this box, threepence,’ on a dirty 
piece of cardboard poised on a ragged fragment of stick, the book- 
hunter at home will presently inspect his new acquisition. The book 
is opened, and displays, pasted inside the cover, a paper label. It 
reads, in a plain border, ‘ William Downing, his book, 1744.’ Now, 
in England we call such a ticket as this William Downing’s book-plate, 
as abroad it would be called his ez-libris. In either case, the meaning 
is that this special volume was in 1744 William Downing’s property, 
and no other man’s; that the book was one from among his books, an 
item in his library, a unit in his collection. The convenience of such 
a label of proprietorship, printed or engraved, led to its adoption soon 
after the appearance of printed books. Books have been lost, bor- 
rowed, or stolen ever since type began, and a mere manuscript name 
is inconspicuous and easily effaced. ‘But why make a collection of 
such tickets as that?’ Well, if all book-plates were as plain as 
William Dowsing’s—and Lord Macaulay’s was plainer, for he did not 
add the date—there would be no answering that question.” 
But between the simplicity of “Thomas Babington Macan- 
lay ” and the elaborate ornamentation of the Pirckeimer library 
plate, which faces Mr. Warren’s title-page, and was designed, but 
not engraved, by Albert Diirer, there is obviously room for an 
infinite variety of book-plates. Heraldry, as was natural, was first 
called into requisition as a ready mode of declaring the pro- 
prietorship of a book; and “ upon heraldry was soon engrafted 
a mass of extraneous ornamentation, usually, however, supposed 
in some degree to be connected with the central escutcheon.” 
We must, however, refer the reader to the book itself—which we 
may here take the opportunity of saying is admirably printed 
and illustrated—for all that concerns this portion of the subject. 
A verbal description of the quaint designs of the playful book- 
plate inventor, apart from the designs themselves, would be 
intolerably tedious and scarcely intelligible. It is sufficient to 
say, perhaps, that on the whole they remind us of General 
Craufurd, who, when his men took to wearing their busbies aslant, 
began the general order in which he forbade the practice, “ All 
men have fancy, few taste.” 

Book-plates, however, allow a man to show other qualities as 
well as taste or fancy. Where there is room for a motto, there 
is room for anything, and there is obviously room for a motto 
ona book-plate. Here the owner can show his liberality —* Sibi et 
Amicis,” is the motto on the Albert Diirer book-plate which we 

referred to; or his niggardliness, as in, “ Go ye rather to 
have referred to; or | ggardl ‘Go ye rather t 
them that sell, and buy for yourselves; ” or his strong good- 
Sense, as in the Spaniard’s, “ Libros y amicos, pogos y bonos.” 
But the best subject for a book-plate motto is the borrower, and 








* A Guide to the Study of Book-Plates (Ex-libiis). By the Hon. J. Leicester 
Warren, M.A, London: John Pearson. 





the most amusing chapter in this book is the one headed 
“ Mottoes Directed against Borrowers ” :— 

“Next to an umbrella,’’ says Mr. Warren, “there is no item of 
personal property concerning the appropriation of which such lax 
ideas of morality are current as a book. If you neglect to return a 
horse, a great-coat, or a pocket-handkerchief, some social stigma 
will probably attach to you, should the depredation become generally 
known. In the case of the book-borrowers, there is no such Nemesis. 
They flourish like green bay trees, and command universal respect. 
The broken sets which they have caused give them no twinge of con- 
science. The gaps, which they have left in innocent homes, break 
not their sleep at nights. Their tables groan with a holocaust of 
odd volumes, filled with any one’s ew-libris but their own.” 


“The ex-libris,” he goes on to say, with sententious gravity, 
“is the mature art of book preservation; and to engrave 
thereon some fulmination against the borrower is a virtuous 
and commendable proceeding.” From the specimens he gives 
of these fulminations we select two. The first is a Latin 
sapphic stanza, and if it lacks the Latinity of Horace, it does 
not lack the venom which the Venusian could show, at a 
pinch :— 
“Si quis bunc librum rapiat scelestus, 
Atque furtivis manibus prehendat, 
Pergat ad tetras Acherontis undas, 
Non rediturus.” 

The second is terse, neat, and to the point, and the best, per- 
haps, of the batch: —‘ The ungodly borroweth and payeth not 
again.” Butif this chapter is the most amusing in the book, 
the next, headed ‘‘ Book-Plates of Historic Interest,” is by far 
the most instructive. Yet we imagine that the process by 
which Mr, Warren makes it so is not quite legitimate. How 
can one gather from the book-plate of Matthew Prior, Esq., 
that this was the “ thin, hollow-looked man,” who used to pace 
round the park with Swift to make himself fat, while the Doctor 
walked for the opposite reason,—namely, to keep himself down. 
Or how, from that of “ Mr. Horatio Walpole,” that this 
was the man who was nearly sure, a priori, to have a book- 
plate—we grant indeed that he was—and whose apprecia- 
tion of all that was curious, abnormal, or exaggerated “ piled 
Strawberry Hill from basement to attic with armour, painted 
glass, miniatures, engravings, chimney-glasses, snuff boxes, 
medals, intaglios, rings, a Norman suit of armour, Anne 
Boleyn’s cluck, &c.”’ Doubtless, Mr. Warren means that, 
when we know who Prior and Walpole were, it is interesting to 
have their book-plates. But he should say so. A book-plate of 
historic interest, and the book-plate of a person of historic in- 
terest, are not convertible terms. There are, however, in these 
chapters at least two book-plates of distinctly historic interest, 
that of “ Williain Penn, Esq., Proprietor of Pennsylvania, and 
that of Thomas Pr iN, of Stoke Pogeis, in the County of Bucks, 
First” (i *9 chief) sis Proprie tor of Pensilvania.” 

Tf we ask ourselves now what chance the science of Fe-libris, 
us Mr. Warren with pardonable enthusiasm calls it, has of being 
popular in England, we can find no answer. It has one thing 
in its favour. Fancy book-plates have entirely gone out of 
fashion. At the present day, men either follow Macaulay's 
example, or use their crest or coat-of-arms. Mr. Warren 
declines to notice any book-plates inveuted since George the 
Fourth was King. We wonder whether any book-plate has been 
invented at all since George the Fourth’s niece has filled her 
uncle’s throne. It is needless to say that if our conjecture is 
correct, this gives the science of Pxz-libris a good chance. Old 
china had to be obsolete china, in order to generate a tea-pot 
“to be lived up to.” 

We do not seriously advise any one to become a collector of 
book-plates; but we do most seriously and strenuously advise 
every genuine lover of books to put this charming volume on 
his shelves. He will find his account in doing so. If we have 
spoken rather lightly of ex-libris themselves, we must guard 
ourselves against seeming to depreciate this guide to them. It 
is a solid, trustworthy, and conscientious book, and worthy of all 


commendation. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——»——_ 

The Expositor. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Dr. Robertson’s artic‘e 
on “ The Graphic Element in the Old Testament ”’ is a very interest- 
ing contribution to the illustrating of Scripture language, and the 
elucidating of obscure passages from still remaining Eastern customs. 
What may be done in this way is well shown by an anecdote told by 
the writer. He had undertaken a boys’ Bible class at Beyrout, and 
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found, as he says, that “the stock material for teaching such a class 
at home was taken from him.” “ From a literary point of view, there 
was nothing to explain.” Archdeacon Farrar gives an estimate, on 
the whole very unfavourable, of “The Exegesis of the Schoolmen,” 
which, as he points out, was vitiated throughout by the system of 
allegorical interpretation. Dr. Oswald Dykes continues his excellent 
commentary on the Epistle to Titus. The other articles are ‘Some 
Names in Genesis,” by the Rev. Edgar C. 8. Gibson; “Comfort in 
Cares,” by the Editor; and “‘ The Heavenly Life,”” by Almoni Peloni. 


The Month.—The articles in this number are too short—an average 
of ten pages for each—and somewhat thin. Much more might, for 
instance, have been made out of a curious book which Mr. W. F. 
Dennehy has lighted upon—the biography of Thomas Reynolds, the 
informer, who betrayed the United Irishmen in 1798; and the great 
theme of “ Westminster Abbey and its Memories” is not adequately 
treated by Mr. Knowles. We get some interesting facts, and should 
have been glad of more, in “ Some Notes on the French Conscript.” 
Many readers will find the account of Julie Billart, Foundress of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame, highly interesting. Another ‘“ Founder,” as 
some of us think him, gets but scant justice at the hands of the Rev. 
W. Loughnan. Why does this gentleman accuse Luther of incon- 
tinence? He was no more incontinent than St. Peter and the other 
Apostles who “led about a wife.’? And what does not Rome itself 
owe to him? It owes to him the difference between Leo X. and 
Leo XIII. 

The Church Quarterly Review. October. (Spottiswoode and Co.) 
—The longest and most interesting article in this number is that on 
“Edward Henry Palmer.” This is founded, of course, on Mr. 
Besant’s book, but it appears to be written by one who had a close 
personal knowledge of his own of the subject of his sketch. He sets 
himself to correct the impression conveyed by Mr. Besant, and cer- 
tainly felt by Palmer himself, that the University treated with neg- 
lect her most distinguished Orientalist. He does not quite make out 
that the Heads of Houses were right in preferring Dr. Wright to him ; 
but he does show that, from first to last, he was fairly well treated 
by the University. It was the University Commissioners who re- 
fused to increase his professorial stipend, and this at a time when all 
the world knew his pre-eminence as an Oriental scholar. There is 
an excellent essay on the “ Evidential Value of the Sacraments.” 
There we find, in the very earliest times, a cogent evidence of the 
still earlier organisation of the religion of which they were the expres- 
sion. But what does the writer mean when he says that at the birth of 
Christ ‘‘the eloquence of Cicerohad scarce beensilenced, and the strains 
of Virgil still charmed the Imperial Court ?’ Notas many men were 
then alive who had listened to Cicero as can now remember having 
heard Daniel ©’Connell, and Virgil had been dead fifteen years. The 
writer on the ‘‘ Report of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission ” 
welcomes, we see, the recommendations of the Commissioners with 
enthusiasm. Another writer slays the slain, in expressing once more 
the follies of the so-called Anglo-[sraelism. Of all the crazes that 
apparently sane men take up, this is the craziest. Other articles, in 
a number of unusual interest, are “ Pellicia’s Polity of the Christian 
Church,” “ The Suppression of Convocation” (a contribution to the 
Church history of the last century), ‘The Prospects of Religion and 
Society in France ’’ (a sad, but we fear too true, picture of the feel- 
ing now dominant in France), “The New Education Code,” and 
‘“ Faith and Science.” 

We gladly renew our annual welcome to the year’s volume of Aunt 
Judy’s Magazine, edited by H. K. F. Gatty. (Bemrose and Sons.) We 
hope that it holds, and will continue to hold, its own against all rivals, 
so thoroughly good is it of its kind. There is a tie of affection and of 
sympathy in good work between it and its clientéle which distin- 
guishes it from ordinary literary ventures. Its contents are as 
judiciously varied as ever,—fun and earnest mingled together in just 
proportion. 

The Acharnians of Aristophanes. Translated into English Verse. 
By Robert Yelverton Tyrrell. (Hodges, Figgis, and Co., Dublin.)— 
In this volume, which belongs to the “ Dublin University Press 
Series,” Professor Tyrrell has essayed the difficult task of giving a 
literal translation which shall suggest the spirit as well as the letter 
of the original, and he has achieved, as might, indeed, be expected 
from so ingenious a scholar, a very considerable success. We ure 
not sure whether Frere’s version will not be more attractive to the 
reader who simply wants to be entertained, and is not careful to 
inquire whether or no this entertainment is Aristophanic. But it is 
not more than just to say that “ Mitchell, Frere, and Walsh some- 
times appear to make the Greek little more than a peg on which 
to hang poems of their own.” On the other hand, Professor Tyrrell 
is scrupulously faithful. This faithfulness will approve itself 
differently to different persons. One thing, however, is certain, 
—scholars will value it highly. For the most part, they will find here 
what may be called for their purpose, which naturally is to put the 
original into close-fitting, attractive, English form, an ideal transla- 

tion of the great Greek comedian. This is a great thing to do; still, 





. rl 
we must own that it is not when he is most literal that Professor 
Tyrrell is most pleasing. Here is a passage from the famous 
parabasis, in which the poet makes his apology for telling his 
countrymen the truth :— 

“ -* aa time when our poet first made in the playwright’s profession a 
start, 

He never was used to come forward to boast of his marvellous art ; 
But now that malicious detractors are trying a notion to raise 
That he slanders his country, and runs the Democracy down in his plays, 
He thinks it is best to put in his demurrer at once, as he finds , 
That yon’re equally ready to change, and hasty to make up your minds. 
He says that he’s made you his debtors by teaching you not to be gull’d 
By the soft words that foreigners give you, nor into security lull’d 
By swallowing doses of bunkum. Time was when the whole of the town 

as led by the nose if one spouted the praise of her ‘ violet crown,’ 
And the moment a diplomate air’d that expression of mystical might, 
‘The crown’ did the business; you scarcely could sit on your seats for delight 
If some flatterer said ‘land of oil’ there was nought you'd refuse him, I ween, 
Tho’ he gave you a title more fit for the praise of a potted sardine, 
And that’s how he’s made you his debtors—by turning the eyes of your m'nd 
To pee and the wrongs of your subjects. And that is the reason, you'll 


fin 

Why the envoys that come with the tribute so long to behold the brave poet 

= dared to tell Athens the truth when he thought it was right she shonld 
<now it. 

You — judge that the fame of his boldness has pretty well gone round the 
globe 

By the two questions put by the Shah, when he sought Lacedaemon to probe; 

For he first asked, whieh side of the two the sea with her nivy could hold, , 

And then he ask’d which had the bard who was given so freely t scold ; 

For the state that had such an adviser, he said, would be stronger by far, 

And would certainly bring by his aid to a glorious issue the war.” 

And here is a charming version of the praises of peace :— 


** Saw ye how proud he was? Now he’s for jollity— 

Witness those feathers, how choice is his fare ! 

Beautiful playmate of Love and Frivolity, 
Little we knew, Peace, how lovely you were. 

O that some Love-god would but bring me facing you, 
Love in the picture, with buds round his brows ! 

Old as I am, I should ne’er stop embracing you, 
Ne’er tire of kissing so buxom a spouse. 

Then would I plant, for my mistress’s pleasuring, 
Many a sweet little vine-sprout a-row, 

Rearing beside them, for motherly treasuring, 
Shoots of the fig-tree that tenderest blow. 

Old as Iam, yet no sprout should want cherishing ; 
Olive-branch laden our farm should abound. 

We should not dream of our cruize of oil perishing, 
We'd have enough for us all the year round,” 

Rambles with a Fishing Rod. By E. S. Roscoe. (Blackwood and 
Sons.)—Now that most people, a few salmon fishermen excepted, 
have put away their fly-rods, it is pleasant to read such a book as 
Mr. Roscoe’s. He has no miraculous take of fishes to record. On 
the contrary, even the best basket which he describes might easily 
be surpassed in a Sutherlandshire trout loch. But he takes his 
readers to some new and very pleasant places, discourses to them 
very agreeably of persons and scenery, as well as of sport; tells 
faithfully of disappointments, as well as successes; and generally 
shows himself as agreeable a ‘ book companion”? as one could ex- 
pect to find. The general impression left by his experiences is one 
at which one might arrive without personal knowledge, viz., that the 
angler who seeks for trout in the streams of Germany or the Tyrol 
finds only the gleaning in August. So late as that, the angler who 
wants large baskets must go north. Not only is the season too far 
advanced in southern countries, but the fish bave been sadly 
thinned, for on the Continent the streams and lakes are utilised as 
sources of food supply in a way of which we in this island have 
no experience. Still, though tke trout are scarce, there are grayling. 
And in any case, if the traveller be not a mere catcher of fish, he 
will get many delights, amongst them being that thorough change of 
surroundings which one must cross the seas to obtain. One paper is 
given to Connemara, and another to “ Sea-trout Fishing in Scotland.” 
Sea-trout fishing is, indeed, though, as the writer, after a humorous 
description, remarks, not by any means a contemplative recreation, 
is an admirable sport,—the more the pity that it is rapidly diminish- 
ing. The sea-trout is too eager a creature, and, therefore, too easy 
a prey. We fear much that, in all accessible places at least, he wil! 
almost disappear. The present writer can remember hearing of 
more than eighty falling in a day to a single rod, and has himself, 
though but a very indifferent performer with a fly, secured as 
many as thirty-five, averaging a pound, in six or seven hours. 
One of the papers, and not the least interesting, is on “ Pike- 
fishing in the Black Forest.” Pike-fishing is somewhat unreason- 
ably despised. There are places on the Continent where it could 
be followed with success; Mr. Roscoe mentions one of them. We 
fancy that others, e.g., in Holland and Pomerania, could easily be 
found. The Black Forest ‘‘See,”’ in which Mr. Roscoe tried his fortune, 
is, indeed, hardly first-rate. Thirty pounds seems to be considered 
a very good, and fifteen to twenty an average take. Two rods seem 
to have been satisfied with 150 in seven days, one of the fish scaling 
as much as thirty. (We doubt whether the landlord was not drawing 
the long-bow, when he said that this fish took three hours to land. 
The “gamest”’ pike we ever saw was exactly of this weight, and 
though hooked with spinning-tackle outside the mouth, was landed 
in less than half an hour.) A daily average of ten pounds and a 
fraction is but moderate. We know of a place where an angler 
would easily treble it. But no tortures would make us reveal the 
name. We have nothing but praise for the good-nature with which 
Mr. Roscoe takes the world into his confidence. 
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iam Ewart Gladstone, and his Contemporaries. By Thomas 
er. Vol. IV., 1860-1883. (Blackie and Son.)—Mr. Archer 
jetes in this volume what is practically a history of England 
com the last fifty years. We have taken occasion to speak of his 
oye it has been in progress, and we now wish to renew and 
Jete our acknowledgments of its great merit. The difficulties 
= peset such a task as that which he has now accomplished are 
- at. Foremost, of course, stands the problem of expressing 
el without becoming a partisan. Mr. Archer has not, indeed, 
gene Pollio to whom Horace addressed his famous warning, a civil 
a relate; but he has to te!l of some very fierce struggles, in 
hich the antagonists have not always been content with moral 
roe. And he has to deal with controversies, both political and 
cit, from which the bitterness has by no means passed away. He 
has bis views on these matters, and he does not atiempt to conceal 
the fact that they are such as a biographer of Mr. Gladstone might 
be expected to have; but he is, as far as we can see, just and candid. 
Then there is the difficulty, which is in one sense more embarrassing, of 
keeping due proportion between various events. Most of us have 
subjects in which we are especially interested, and are disposed to be 
discontented with the brevity with which they are sometimes of 
necessity treated. Here, again, Mr. Archer seems to steer skilfully a 
very perplexing course. A reader will, of course, now and then miss 
something that he looks for, but he will acknowledge, on the whole, 
that the book is well managed in this respect. Add to this a very 
lively and vigorous style, and you have a book which fairly has 
earned much praise. 

Henry Irving, Actor and Manager. By William Archer. (Field 
and Tuer.) —This is a careful and, we should say, a just criticism of 
a great actor, of a very different quality from the hurried remarks 
which have to be put together between the close of a performance 
and the time when a morning paper goes to press. It is, indeed, one 
of Mr. Archer’s points that the first impression made by Mr. Irving 
bas to be corrected by repeated observation. The justice of the 
remark that in comedy the acting of Mr. Irving is “in no sense 
exhilarating,’ will be generally acknowledged. His restlessness is 
another peculiarity that is remarked upon; a third is his mannerism 
of pronunciation. On this point, Mr. Archer remarks, with a witty 
severity that is not wholly undeserved, “A fatal proclivity to speak- 
ing in unknown tongues seems to be connected with the very name 
of Irving.” The want of mimetic power is a defect which is less 
obvious. Yet we see that there is much truth in the remark that 
“his greatest triumphs are projections of himself, not reflections of 
the world around him.” But it is a defect which, as Mr. Archer says, 
has been seen in other great actors. 


Fight Years in Japan, 1873-1881. By E. G. Holtham. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Holtham went out from England to 
assist inthe making of Japanese railways, and he recounts in this 
volume the experiences of eight years spent in this work, and of occa- 
sional holidays which he took from it. We cannot say that we have 
found it much more interesting than the story of as many years’ 
work in England would have been. The writer certainly does not 
exaggerate ; he scems to regard everything with a truly British com- 
posure, and consequently produces an account of the country which 
is in the strongest contrast to the romantic descriptions which some 
travellers have given of it. The most interesting and novel part of the 
volume is that which tells us something about earthquakes :—“ The 
Japanese have a regular earthquake drill, with which they are 
acqaainted from childhood. At the first agitation, they rush out of 
doors, if their houses are open, as in summer; but if it is the 
cold season, or their houses are closed for the night, each man, 
woman, or child of sufficient size to act independently seizes one leaf 
of the shutters that slide in grooves on the edges of the verandahs, 
lifts it traywise on to the head, as a protection from falling tiles or 
débris, and so gaining the nearest open space, lays it down on the 
ground and sits in the middle of it, to minimise the liability to fal] 
into cracks or rents in the earth’s surface. The sudden galvanising 
into life of a sleeping village is a very funny sight, resembling a 
pantomime trick in its conception and execution. Resort is also had 
to bamboo groves, as the interlacing tough roots certainly bind the 
earth together, so as to render it extremely unlikely that any fissure 
will open in. such a locality for choice.” 


Specimens of French Literature, from Villon to Hugo. Selected and 
edited by George Saintsbury. (The Clarendon Press.)—This 
volume is published as a companion to the editor’s “Short History of 
French Literature,” which, indeed, it is intended to illustrate. Hence 
it is not primarily a collection of the finest things in the French 
literature, whether verse or prose. Were it that, some of the names 
that are found in it would probably disappear, and others would be 
differently represented. But then we should not get the help which 
we do here actually receive towards getting a comprehensive view of 
what the literature of the last four centuries has been in France. 
Some of these writers will be strange to many English readers. Of 


Will 


but Roger de Collérye and Antoine de Baif will be new acquaintances 
to most. This is a volume of the greatest interest. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. By the Rev. Edward Thring. 
(Cambridge University Press.) —It is probable that any one resorting 
to this volume for actual instraction in the “theory and practice of 
teaching ”’ will close it with disappointment. Mr. Thring has little 
or nothing to say to such inquirers. He deals—and in so doing has 
the precedent of great teachers to support him—with principles 
rather than with rules. Yet we take it that no patient hearer (if, 
as we suppose, these chapters were once lectures) or reader will have 
gone or will go away without profit. Mr. Thring’s utterances cannot 
fail to raise a “noble discontent” in the hearts of those to whom 
they are addressed, discontent with accepted modes of teaching, and 
with results which we try to consider satisfactory. As for himself, 
the writer is profoundly dissatisfied. He compares English school 


-teaching to the perpetual pouring of water on kettles which have 


their lids, a pouring which can but result in a few drops accidentally 
getting down the spout. The remedy he proposes is, first to com- 
municate this dissatisfaction to others, and to look for better results 
to more loving and intelligent working in the future. Mr. Thring’s 
quaint style is sometimes effective, sometimes, we must own, a little 
tiresome. 

Portry.—WMiscellaneous Verses, by Georgiana Farrer. (S. W. 
Partridge.) —Miss Farrer writes some six or seven thousand verses, to 
which we can really allow no higher merit than that of good inten- 
tion. Not the strongest sympathy with her general sentiments can 
make such verses as the following on “‘ Vivisection ” tolerable :— 


* Darwin believes man but a beast, 
Sprung from a lowly root ; 
Superior to frogs and apes, 
A highly cultured shoot. 


Forerunners of a higher raco, 
But not what Scripture states, 

Possessed with an immortal soul, 
On minds, like his, it grates. 

A sort of eminence there is 
To feel above a fly,— 

To think a reptile or a fish 
Beneath our dignity.” 


——Theodora, and other Poems. B¥ George F. E. Scott. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Scott must excuse us, if we remind him 
that if emperors are “super grammaticam ”’ poets are not. In,— 


**O man, who in thy wondrous wisdom, 
In very littleness doth limit 
God’s love with thine—who madly scorneth,” 


“ who” is in the second person, and requires “ dost ” and “scornest.’’ 
We cannot honestly say that verses of the quality of which we give 
a sample—and, as it seems to us, a fair sample—are worth publish- 
ing, whether they are written in extreme youth or extreme old age :— 


* DREAMS, 
*** They told me that I did but dream,’ 
I heard an old man say, 
* And that the world’s realities 
Mine energies should sway. 


The world’s realities I found 
Realities of woe ; 

Ah! would that I could dream again 
The dreams of long ago.’ ” 


——Poems and Ballads. By Pryce Gwynne. There is a good deal 
more sound than sense in such verses as the following :— 


“Sona TO PSYCHE. 
** Go, weary sprite, outspeed the night, 
And seek the land of dreams, 
Whose cloudy light is lest the sight 
Be blinded by its streams, 


That wash the walls of magic halls, 
Whose forms for ever change ; ; 
Though each enthrals the glance that falls, 
Upon its fabric strange.” 


Novets.—Jack’s Cousin Kate. By E. C. Kenyon. (Reming- 
ton.)—Jack is a medical student. Kate is the daughter of a 
man who writes three-volume novels under the absurd name of 
“Tamogen,”’ and of necessity leaves his family unprovided for 
at his death. Partly to make a living for herself, and partly 
also to get rid of the addresses of the fervent medical student, 
Kate takes a situation as lady-help in North Wales. There nearly 
everybody who is “ eligible’’ falls in love with her, and pours forth 
his affection in unintelligible Welsh, or in poetical quotations. But 
before she had reached her journey’s end in North Wales she had, 
like Mrs. Eiloart’s heroine, met “her fate” in a railway carriage. 
This fate is Dr. Daker, who is rather crusty and sarcastic. Fortu- 
nately, however, a bank in which he is a shareholder collapses, and, 
as he elegantly puts it, “swallows up the whole bag of tricks.” Daker 
improves, and as Jack has been at death’s door, and has, like 
Miss Pecksniff’s lover, set his heart on Another, there is no reason 
why Kate and her Doctor should not go together, at the end of the 
third volume. As a story, Jack’s Cousin Kate is common-place; its 
style is full of crudities. There is a good deal of religious or quast- 
religious talk in it, and although there is no reason to doubt its sincerity, 
it occasionally becomes unctuous, and consequently offensive-——A 
Fashionable Marriage. By Mrs. Alexander Fraser. (White.)—This is 
one of the most unwholesome, but fortunately, also, one of the silliest 
novels we have ever read. Mrs. Alexander Fraser’s “society ” consists 





Villon, for instance, most of us have heard, possibly heard too much, 


of under-bred ruffians with titles, who look like “Greek Gods,” (why are 
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the “Greek Gods”? always insulted in fiction of this kind?) drink 
“tumblers of brandy,” or “call lustily for a whisky-and-soda,” when 
they have any special villainy on hand; and vulgar, heartless, mer- 
cenary “sirens” or “ Faustines,”’ with “ white, alabaster arms,” and 
“great, almond-shaped, milk-white-lidded eyes.” Mrs. Fraser, in- 
deed, puts a little comedy into her portrait of Bella Grant, who is 
the chief female villain of her story, and proceeds from poisoning 
to lunacy, for we find that she reads the Parliamentary debates, and 
“ag Bradlaugh has her entire sympathy, her face is unbecomingly 
flashed, and her gray eyes gleam with hot partisanship in a 
hideous cause.” But Mrs. Fraser surely carries her courage 
(shall we term it?) too far, when she introduces into her 
story living and well-known ladies under the thinnest of dis- 
guises, and when she gives names to the parties in the divorce 
case, which is the last scene but one of her strange history, that at 
once recall personages that actually figured in a recent cause cé/ébre. 
——Dame Durden. By “Rita.” (Tinsley Brothers.)—It is enough to 
say of this novel that it is superior to most of the author’s work. 
There is a good deal of what we can only style strenuosity in it, but 
it is not unwholesome. The tragic loves of Paul and Lady Maud are 
told, with some power, and although we get rather tired of their foils, 
Eric and Marjorie, there are very much worse characters in some of 
“ Rita’s ”’ other fictions. 

Booxs Recetven.—Aspects of Scepticisin, by John Fordyce, M.A. 
(Elliot Stock.)—The Fertilisation of Flowers, by Professor Hermann 
Miiller. Translated and edited by D’Arcy W. Thompson, B.A, 
(Macmillan.) Mr. Darwin added a “ Prefatory Notice,’ which, being 
dated February, 1882, was one of the last things that came from his 
pen.—The Sun, by C. C. Young, Ph.D. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)—Short Parliaments: a History of the National Demand for 
Frequent General Elections, by Alexander Paul. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—Constitutional History and Political Development of the 
United States, by Simon Sterne. (Cassell and Co.)—Practical Juris- 
prudence: a Comment on Austin, by E. C. Clark, LL.D. (Cambridge 
University Press.) —Gleanings in Ireland after the Land Acts, by W. 
H. Bullock Hall (Stanford), containing some interesting personal 
observations on the state of agricultural Ireland, observations which 
are worthy of note by partisans on both sides.—Tenants’ Gain not 
Landlords’ Loss, by Joseph Shield Nicholson. (D. Douglas, Edin- 
burgh.)—The Republic of Uruguay. Issued by Authority of the 
Consalate-General of Uruguay. (Stanford.)—The Yetholm History of 
the Gypsies, by Joseph Lucas. (Rutherford, Kelso.)—Velasquez and 
Murillo. (Sampson Low and Co.) ‘A descriptive and historical 
catalogue of the works of Velasquez and Murillo, with descriptions, 
their history from the earliest known dates, sales, engravings, lists 
of lost or unidentified pictures,’ &c.—A Book of Bombay, by James 
Douglas. (Bombay Gazette Office, Bombay.)—The Louvre : a Com- 
plete and Concise Handbook, by S. Sophia Beale.—The Englishman's 
Guidebook to the United States and Canada. (Stanford.)—A twelfth 
edition of the Memoir of William and Robert Chambers, by the late 
Robert Chambers. (Chambers, Edinburgh.)—Burns’s The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night, and Scott’s Lord of the Isles, additions to Chambers’s 
cheap series of ‘‘ Reprints of English Classics.” 


MaGazines, Erc.—We have received the following for October :— 
L’ Art, the etchings and illustrations in which are of a high class.— 
Part 35 of Picturesque Palestine.--The Modern Review.—The Anti- 
quarian Magazine.—The Theatre, an interesting number, containing 
two articles by the late Dutton Cook. 
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SKITES, Godalming (formerly a Charterhouse Boarding- 
house).—O. S. JERRAM, M.A., Wore. Coll. Oxon., RECEIVES TEN 
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SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


“Spectacles can only be perfectly adjusted by those having a thorough 
knowledgs of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.” 


E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 

_ experience, that imperfect glasses, together with the haphazard plan of 
selection generally employed by the mere vendor, is the cause of most cases of 
blindness and defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes :—‘‘I have tried 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, as compared with others, 
is really surprising.” The Rev. Profe:sor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minford 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes:—‘tThe Spectacles are perfect, and 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ——, and 
took the opportunity to mention your neme, and the wonderful power of 





possible that my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age 
(82). I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 
right eye.”” Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsay ; F. D. Dixon Hartland, 
Ksq., M.P, ; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; ©. J. Alford, Esq., Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, 
F.8.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STRERT, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are made for Invalids and 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets—“‘ Spectacles, their Use and 
Abuse,” post free. City Branches—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE; 22 FEN-+ 
CHUROH STREET. 
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O’Brien (B.), Fifty Years of Concession to Ireland, Vo! 





Outline Sermons to Children, cr 8vo_ .......... iparoceeaiceee ( 


Price (E. C.), The Foreigners, 3 vols. cr 8vo 





China PAINING, GEO... 04.06 .cseesssecoeereseesersorosnessses 
1880 (Chatto & Windus) 60 


Jaa (Griffith & Farran) 76 
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(Hodder & Stoughton) 50 | 
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eras (Cassell & Co.) 20 | 
eae’ (Nisbet) 26 | Half-Page..... 





iad £10 10 0; Narrow Column 
. 5 5 0} Half-Column ..... 
anaae 212 6| Quarter-Column 


..(Maemillan) 46 | Quarter-Page ................. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OutsipE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS. 









denial (Cassell & Co.) 2/0 | Six lines and under, 53, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 


1, 1,8v0 (S. Low & Co.) 16.0 | 
Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
(Chatto & Windus) 31,6 !| 


: Displayed Advertisements aceording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series cf Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 








LADY, accustomed to travelling, 

wishes te form a Party of a Few Young Ladies 
for a Winter Tour in France and Italy. Terms 
moderate.—A dress Miss M. C. HEATON, 7 Sevington 
Street, Sutherland Gardens, W. 


SCOTTISH LADY, well educated, 
unmarried, under middle-age, will be glad to 
ACCOMPANY a LADY, YOUNG LADIES, or 
CHILDREN who wish to spend the Winter in the 
South of England.—For information and excellent 
references, apply to 16 Abbotsford Park, Edinburgh. 





LADY from Holstein, aged 28, well 
educated, having spent two years in England, 
wishes to meet with a SITUATION as COMPANION 
to GROWN-UP GIRLS, orto a LADY. References 
iven.—Apply to “C. T.,”’ care of Mrs. BENECKE, 
rkivg. 


O LADIES who wish to BECOME 

TEACHERS. At the TRAINING COLLEGE 

for TEACHERS in GIRLS’ HIGH and MIDDLE 

SCHOOLS, c’'a:ses are formed in preparation for 

the Cambridce Higher Local Exam‘nation in June, 

1884. Certain Scholarships are offered to suitable 
Candidates. 

Conditions of Scholarshins, and information con- 
cerving Boarding Houses, from the PRINCIPAL, 
Training College, Skinner Street, Bishopsgate, Lon- 
don, 





ONSIEUR P. CARRE’S SELECT 
FRENCH CLASSES for LADIES (Cours 
Supérieur et Cours Secondaire) will COMMENCE in 
the First Week of NOVEMBER, at the following 
laces :—295 Oxford Street, 1a Harrington Gardens, 
.W., and 18 Minford Gardens, 
For prospectus, &c., apply to Monsieur P. Carré, 
18 Minford Gardens, West Kensington Park. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
MARYBOROUGH, QUEENSLAND. 

The TRUSTEES WISH t>» APPOINT an ASSIST- 
ANT MISTRESS, who will be required to leave 
England by the end of December at latest. Ess ntial 
qualifications, Arithmetic and Latin. Salary, £160 a 
year, with gradual increase. Applications, stating 
full particnlars as to age, health, certificates, and 
experience, accompan ed by copies of testimonials, to 
be sent to Miss DARLING, Head Mistress (as above) 
It is desirable that shortest postal address shonld be 
given, in case appointment shonld be notified by 
eablegram. Information concerning Maryborough 
may be obtained from Mr. Playne, Longfords, 
Minchin»ampton; and from Thomas Archer, Esq., 
Agent-General for Queensland, 1 Westminster Cham- 
bers, Victoria Street, London. 


N ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 

In DECEMBER NEXT there will be an EXAMI- 
NATION for Fifteen Foundation Scholarships of the 
value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other 
Scholarship, except ‘‘ House Scholarships,’’ during 
continuance at the School. These Scholarships are 
confined to the Sons of Clergymen, being nominees of 
Life Governors. Also for a Scholarship worth £16 a 
year, confined to the Sons of Clergymen who have 
served for five years as Chaplains or Missionaries 
within the limits of the late East India Company s 
Charters. For the Scholarship, no nom‘nation is 
required.—Apply to the BURSAR. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker 
Street, W.—The PROF«SSORSHIP of ANCIENT 
and MODERN HISTORY is now VACANT.—Appli- 
cations and testimonials to be sent to the Secretary 
not later than October 15th. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 














D4" SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
14 Nottingham Place, W. 

Miss HILL and Miss OCTAVIA HILL, assisted by 
Teachers of Special Subjects, RECEIVE a FEW 
DAY PUPILS, to Join the'r Regular School Course, 
which is so arranged as to Prepare for the Cambridge 
Local Examinations. 


INGFIELD, BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 
Miss LEWIN RECEIVES BOYS for BOARD and 
INSTRUCTION between the ages of 6 and 13 years. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 28th. 
Prospectuses on application. References kindly 
permitted to Professor Huxley, F.R.S. LL.D, 
4 Marlborough Place, St. Jchn’s Wood, London; Dr. 
Carpenter, C.B, FRS., University of London, 
Burlington Gardens; F. Nettlefold, Esq., Streatham 
Grove, Norwocd, 8.E., and others, 








HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 

SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Chiléren would 
here find a brizht, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
—— for the Higher Uuiversity Examinations 
received. 


OIRA COLLEGE for LADIES. 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH, iate of Moira House Ladies’ 
School, Addiscombe, Croydon. 
The house is spacious and most healthily situated. 
Prospectuses on application. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 gnineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham ; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th. 


USSEX.—SCALANDS GATE, 

ROBERTSBRIDGE, one mile from Station.— 
To be LET, furnished, for the winter months; five 
bedrooms and four sitting-rooms; £6 6s a week; 
servants’ rooms, &c. Perfectly healthy house; well 
diained.—Write to HOUSEKEEPER. 














LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast and inland 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 
250 Rooms, Table d’Héte 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER. 


| elena BOARDS for SALE. 
—Purchased for Institute, but not now required. 
Magnificent folding mahogany, 9 ft. long, completely 
fitted with 9 ivory balls, cue, mace, bridze, ,jrubber 
cushes, &c. ; cost £9 9:; cash, £4 153, Also, 8-ft. ditto, 
fitted as above, except cushes; cost £7 10s; price, 
£3 10s, Warranted new and perfect. Approval 
allowed with pleasure.—FRANK ROLPH, Laken. 


heath, Brandon. 

UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 











ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prae- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repryabie on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
cnstody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
SUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
b Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
§8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 





LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 





UNION 
OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1337. 


BANK 


Paid-up Capital ... eee «» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ia a ae £910,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
er at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. - 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


HE@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire aad Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 

__—*iJOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 

TINHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY. Established 1836, 


Life and Anuuity Funds 
General Reserve and Fire Re 














The Total Invested Funds.................. £6,381,742 
The Fire Income alone for 1882 was... £1,171,571 
The Total Inc me for the Year ......... £1,677,749 
The wagnitude of the Company’s business enables 
it to accept Insurances on the most favourable terms. 
Total Claims paid ..........0..0....c00.+.... £18,708, 111 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AlIl descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at modera‘e rates, 
PARTICIPATING POLICIES under new Table 
payable at fixed age or previous death. 
No Policy-tolder is involved in the slightest liability 
of partnership. 





OrFices. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Neweastle. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 

Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 

Company’s Otlices, or from any of its Agents. Appli- 

cations for agencies iuvited. Fire Renewal Premiums 

falling due at Michaelmas should be paid within 15 

days therefrom. 

London Offices—Cornhill and Charing Cross, 


MAE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed ae od ++. £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... pen dan coe eee 2 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policy holders, exceed ta ain sae 000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


A CCIDENTS!—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCID“NTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anv RESERVE, £250,000. 
MoperaTE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS, 
£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 
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DOULTON AND CO, LAMBETH, S.E., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GLAZED CERAMIC WARE, 
OPEN PORTABLE STOVES, 
OPEN FIREPLACES, 
MANTELPIECES, FENDERS, 
HEARTH-T 


I1LES, &e. 





A SPECIAL SHOW-ROOM 


RECENTLY FITTED UP AT THE WORKS— 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 5.E. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron + 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebizg COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





{ 


COCKS’ FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


READING ‘cocks’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 


ORIGINAL 


SAUCE. 





See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms, 





ALL WHO 
DR. 


SUFFER 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


FROM COLDS 





SEASONABLE DELICACY FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER, AND SUPPER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 





PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.’ 
COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK, 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. E.C., LONDON. 


4 all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 68, and lls, 





OO AND Sls ew 


| eel AND |” lies es. 


_* AND |” ila ace. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 





THE MOST EXTENSIVE ASSORT 
GEN ERAL FURNISHING IRON women 
In the Kingdom, arranged in 30 Large Show Rooms . 
, at 


ILLIAM §. BU 
All Goods marked in PLAIN pK N's, 
CASH PRICES. NO DECEPTIVE Discoumny 


NEW and ARTISTIC DESIGN ' 
SEASON, > {°° the 


FrEenvER Curss, 


I Doe G 
MARBLE ditto. ae 
; le Tite P. 
cane oe TILE Heane 
IRE BRASSES. : REGISTER 810 “4 
Fire-Iron REsts. Ditto, Slow-Comb: +g 
} comer Hat Lamps Hor-Arr po 
ITCHEN RANGES, Bron P 
Gas STOVE. ah 
Tea Trays and WAITERS, CHIMNEY fear 
COAL BOXES, OOAL PEDESTALS &. in w.. 
nut, Mahogany, Oak, Japanned Ir ., foe Oe 
to £8, including linings = head ae 4s 9a 


of 400 NEW DESIGNS on Show. P*- UPWwanis 


KITCHEN UTENSILS, including Broo 








Brushes, and all necessary Articles, in Sets, as —_ 
No, 1 List for in Le 2 No. 3, No. 4 
ansion ood House} Smaller, les! 

£68193 8d. | £34 538d. | £17 1s 84. ry 





The Articles in the above Sets are on View} 
Show Rooms, and may be seen at a Aad ne 


LAMPS and OILS. — Kerosiye, 


MODERATOR, SUSPENSION, and other i 
great variety. i lame ia 


COLZA OIL, best, 3s per gallon; KEROSINE best 
pure, water-white, ls, aia 





ILLIAM S. BURTON 
_ Sends CATALOGUE gratis and post paid. It 
contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled 
Stock of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON. 
MONGERY, CABINET FURNITURE, BED. 
STEADS, BEDDING, &c., with Lists of Prices, 
88 (late 39), Oxford Street; 
1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street, &c. 


PEAND & Cor OWN SAUCE, 














= simone uae PROVISIONS 
an 





POrTED Mears. Also, _ 





Essence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





rPURILE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





ieee for INVALIDS, 








CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
ee —_ | Gold “Medal, Paris, Medals: ‘eee, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’”’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’'S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure.”’—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.I.C., F.C.S., Bity Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
[ees PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and iuvigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—InpiceEstIon 
AND Liver ComPLAINTs.—The digestion cannot 
be long or seriously disordered without the derange- 
ment being perceptible on the countenance. These 
Pills prevent both unpl nt qi es; they 
improve the appetite, and with the increase of desire 
for food, they augment the powers of digestion and 
assimilation in the stomach. Holloway’s Pills deal 
most satisfactorily with deranged or diseased condi- 
tions of the many organs engaged in extracting 
nourishment for our bodies from our various diets— 
as the liver, stomach, and bowels, over all of which 
they exercise the most salutarycontrol. By resorting 
at an early stage of this malady to these purifying and 
laxative Pills, the dyspeptic is speedily restored to 
health and strength, and his sallowness gradually 


sales RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 





COCOA 

















Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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eo ———— : 
SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’.S NEW BOOKS. 


E by Miss THACKERAY (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie), 
NEW yaa A published, large crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


4 BOOK of SIBYLS: Mrs. Barbauld—Miss 


Mrs. Opie—Miss Austen. By Miss THackERayY (Mrs, Richmond 
Ritchie). Essays reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. 


i handsomely printed and bound in cloth, gilt edges, with 
Ready this om Thelserenh, small 4to, 10s 6d. ‘ ; 


d. 
the MATTHEW ARNOLD BIRTHDAY- 
BOOK. Arranged by his Daughter, ELEANOR ARNOLD. 
Ready this day, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 63. 


MERV: a Story of Adventures and Cap- 
tivity. Epitomised from ‘‘The Merv Oasis.” By Epmonp O’Donovan, 
Special Correspondent of the Daily News. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION, in ONE VOLUME. 
Rendy this day, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 61. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS. Being 


Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, 
Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871, te which are added Fourteen Original Letters 
from J. 8. Mill, never before published. Edited by Horace N. Pr. 


POPULAR EDITION, ABRIDGED, with a NEW PREFACE. 
R 


eady this day, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
LITERATURE and DOGMA. An Essay 


towards a Better Comprehension of the Bible. By MattHEW ARNOLD. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ CLIFFORD GRAY.” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


EUGENIA: an Episode. By W. M. Hardinge, 
Author of “ Clifford Gray.” 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


JEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
the LADIES’ PARADISE. By Emile Zola, 


Author of “ L’Assomoir,” &c 3 vols. Translated by Frank Belmont, with 
the Author’s special permission. (Just ready. 


RING and CORONET: a Story of Circus 


Life. By ARENA. 3 vols. [This day. 


ABURGLARY;; or, Unconscious Influence. 


By E. A. DitLwrn, Author of ‘‘ The Rebecca Rioter,” ‘* Chloe Arguelle,’”’ &. 


A NOBLE WIFE. By John Saunders, 


Author of *‘ Abel Drake’s Wife,’”’ &c, 3 vols. 
ADE: a Romance, By “G. M.” 
The WATERS of MARAH. By John Hill. 


3 vols. 


GEORGE ELVASTON. By Mrs. Lodge, 


Author of “ Lady Ottoline,’’ &. 


Edgeworth— 





1 vol. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand, London. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE EPIC OF HADES.’ 


NOTICE.—MR. LEWIS MORRIS'S New 
Volume will be entitled, “SONGS 
UNSUNG,” and will be ready for Pub- 
lication about the 20th inst. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Second Edition, revised, in 8vo, price 16s, cloth. 


HE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY, Examined in 

its Relations to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, and the Common or Open- 

field System of Husbandry : an Essay in Economic History. By FREDERIC SEE- 
BOHM. With 13 Maps and Plates. 

London: Lonemans and Co, 


“ ISTORIC YORKSHIRE.” 
F.R.H.S. <A work of great value. 
Opinions. 33 6d. 
REEVES and TurNER, Strand, London; or by post from F, R, Spark, ‘‘ Express’? 
Office, Leeds, for 3s 11d. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the $.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By ane missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
eases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. P 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in partic war, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 


By Witiiam ANDREWS, 
Haindsomely got out. See Press 





MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS, 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 324, for 
OCTOBER, 1883. 8vo, price 6s, [On Tuesday next. 
ConTENTS, 
. Prowe's Lire or COPERNICUS, 
Earty Law anp CusTOM.—MAIN AND Lyatt. 
LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF CARDINAL ALLEN. 
Russian RarLways In ASIA, 
Tue ScoTrisH LANGUAGE. 
THE HEREFORDSHIRE POMONA. 
VICKSBURG AND GETtysBuRG. By the Comte de Paris. 
ScuuBERT: CHopin: Liszt, 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD ABERDEEN, 


OPN MO wp ~ po 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


DON JOHN of AUSTRIA; or, Passages 


from the History of the Sixteenth Century, 1547-1578. By the late Sir 
WiLuiaM £TIRLING MaxweLt, Bart. With numerons Illustrations engraved 
on Wood, including Portraits, Drawings of Shipping, Pieces of Armour, 
Weapons of War, Costumes, &c., from Authentic Contemporary Sources 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 423, 


The STORY of the UNIVERSITY of 


EDINBURGH during its First Three Hundred Years. By Sir ALEXANDER 
Grant, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L., &, 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, price 36s. 
[Nearly ready. 


HISTORY of the KNIGHTS of MALTA, or 


Order of St. John of Jerusalem. By WuitwortH Porter, Major-General» 
Royal Engineers. Revised Edition, with Portraits, Maps, and other Illustra- 
tions, 8vo, price 21s. 


LUTHER, a SHORT BIOGRAPHY, reprinted 


by Permission from the Contemporary Review. By JamES ANTHONY Frovupr, 
M.A, Crown 8vo, price Is. [Nearly ready. 


The LIFE of MARTIN LUTHER. By 


Jutius Koest1in. Translated from the German. With 4 Fac-similes in 
Lithograpby and about 90 Illustrations engraved on Wood from Authentic 
Sources. Large crown 8vo, price 16s. } | Nearly ready. 


The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 


MESSIAH. By the Rev. ALFrED Epersuerm, D.D., Warburtonian Lecturer 
at Lincoln’s Inn. 2 vols. 8vo, price 42s. [Nearly ready, 


ZELLER’S HISTORY of ECLECTICISM 


in GREEK PHILOSOPHY, Translated, with the Author’s sanction, by Saran 
F, ALLEYNE. Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James the First to the Outbreak of the Civil War. By Samve,t Rawson 
GarpDINER, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. In course of publication monthly, to be 
completed in 10 Volumes, price 63 each, 

*,* Vol. V. on November Ist. 


The BRITISH NAVY; its Strength, 


Resources, and Administration. By Sir Tuomas Brassey, K.C.B., M.P., 
M.A. Now complete in 5 vols. royal 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 
24s 6d. 


The STORY of MY HEART: My Auto- 


biography. By Ricnuarp JEFFEr1es, Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home,”’ 
&c. Crown 8yo, price 53, 


FLOWERS and their PEDIGREES. By 


Grant ALLEN. With 50 Illustrations engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. 
Crown Svo, price 7s 6d. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
WHOM NATURE LEADETH. By G. Nog. 


Hatron. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 2ls. [Nearly ready. 


THICKER THAN WATER. By James Payn, 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c., Reprinted from Longman’s Magazine. 
3 vols., 21s. 


IN the CARQUINEZ WOODS. By Brer 


Harte, Author of “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” &. Reprinted from 
Longman’s Magazine. 1 vol., 28, boards; or 2s 6d, cloth. 
[This Work is Copyright. 


IN the OLDEN TIME. By the Author of 


** Mademoiselle Mori,” &c. Cabinet Edition, 1 vol., 63. 


AUT CAISAR AUT NIHIL. By the Countess 





von Borumer, Author of “ German Home Life,” &c, 3 vols., 21s. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 








A New Edition of MUDIE’S LIST OF BOOKS, revised 
for the New Season, is now ready for delivery, and may be 
obtained on application. 


This List will be found to include all recent Works of more than 
average interest in every Department of Literature. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best New Works ave added from day 
to day as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of 
all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required; or, 


TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
For a Free Weekly Exchange of Books in every part of London. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


A Revised Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Looks with- 
drawn from Circulation, and offered for sale at greatly reduced 
prices, is also now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








Ready this day, at the Booksellers and all the Libr iries, 

Contains Recollections of Drv. Ackin, Madame Darblay, Johanna Baillie, Mr. and Mrs. Barbauld, Coleridge, 
Crabbe, Dr. Doddridge, the Edgeworth Family, Wm. Godwin, Mrs. Macready, Mendelssohn, Hannah More, Lord 
Nelson, Mrs. Opie, Dr. Priestly, Samuel Rogers, Wordsworth, and many other Literary Celebritu:s of the end of 
the last and beginning of the present century. 


MEMORIES OF SEVENTY YEARS. 


By ONE of a LITERARY FAMILY. 
Edited by Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. 
1 vol, crown Svo, cloth, price 73 6d. 

This little work does not claim to be more than the collected Memories of Literary People, and Events 
of a Former Generation, written down for the benefit of Friends and Relations; but it is hoped that it may 
interest a wider circle, as it deals with many already well known, and many who deserve to be so. The 
writer is a grand-niece of Mrs. Barbauld, and grand-daughter of her brother, the Author of “ Evenings at 
Home,” a grand-daughter also of Gilbert Wakefield, of whom a shurt Memoir is appended by Mrs. Herbert 
Martin, Author of ‘ Bonnie Lesley.” 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


‘ 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN 8S.’ 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 








WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, w. 











A vure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A Py Comstitetions, Ladion Oniiiren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





a 
THE NEW Novets 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS 


In the West Countrie, BY the 


Author of ‘ Queenie,” &c, 


Pearla. By Miss Betham-Edwards 


Author of “ Kitty,” &. 


June. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of *‘ Viva,”’ &. Second Edition. 


Adrian Bright. By Mrs. Caddy 


Author of “ Artist and Amateur,” &¢, 


Squire Lisle’s Bequest. By 


ANNE Beate, Author of “ Fay Arlington,” 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


a ——— 
Now ready, 54th Edition, price 25, 

HE CHILD’S GUIDE to 

KNOWLEDGE. By a Lapy. The Ori inal 

Authorised Edition, brought down to the Soeass 


Time. 
London: Srmpxtn, Marsw:11, and Co. 
ics picse nent MRR 2 glen RO ag ek Sree 
Now ready, New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition 

crown 8vo, 5s. . 


MODERN EUROPE: a _ Schoo 
History. By Joun Lorp, LL.D. With Fou 
Adaitional Chapters, comprehending all the Leading 
Events which have occurred from the Fall of Wapoless 
I. to the Close of the Year 1830; with 
Questions for Examination, 
London: Srurkin, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
et Court ; HamiLton, Apans, and Co., Paternoster 
Ow. 


Copious 





"NEW JUVENILE GIFT-BOOK. 
With Coloured Illustrations, and Pictorial Cover, 4to, 
23 . 
HE NODDING MANDARIN: a 
Tragedy in China, Edited by Lewis Foremay 
Day, Author of ‘‘Every-Day Art,’’ ‘Instances of 
Accessory Art,” &e. 
London : Srmpxin, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 
PRONOUNCING and ETYMOLOGICAL 
GAZETTEER. 
Fourth Edition, just published, with New Populations, 
price 5s; or, bound with Atlas of 32 Coloured 
Mays, 63 61, 


( LIVER and BOYD’S PRONOUNC. 
ING GAZETTE®R of the WORLD, De:crip. 
tive and Statistical. With numerons Etymological 
Notices; a Geograph‘cal Dictionary for Popular Use. 
This Edition has been revised and improved through- 
out, and embraces the new Populatious of the follow- 
ing Countries, viz.:—Great Britain and Ireland, 
United States, Oanada, Australia, and other British 
Colonies, France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Switzer- 
land, Russia, Spain, Portugal, the Netherlands, 
Mexico, &c. 
Edinburgh : Ottver and Bory. London: Srmpsry, 
MARSHALL, and Co. 
\HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
324, will be published on TUESDAY NEXT, 
the 16th inst. 
ConTENTS. 
Prowe's LIFE OF COPERNI US. 
Earzty Law anp Custom.—MAINE AND LYALL. 
Li) TTERS AND MEMORIALS OF CARDINAL ALLEN, 
RuSsSIAN RAILWAYS IN ASIA, 
Tue ScorTisH LANGUAGE. 
. THE HEREFORDSHIRE POMONA. 
. VicksnuRG AND GETTYSBURG. By the Comte de 
Paris. 
8, ScuupyrT—CHoPIN—LISz7. 
9, THE CORRESPONDENCE OF LorP ABERDEEN. 
London: Lonemans & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Biacs. 
i5* T. L. NICHOLS’ PENNY 
VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 
Every Honsehold should possess this marvel of 
cheapness. Of all Booksellers, or free for 14d, of 
NIcHOLs and Co., 23 Oxford Street, London, W. 
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Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

2. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success 
ful Method of Curing these Diseasos. By Roseat 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &c. 

London: ©. MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and Simparn and Oo., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 

PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 ,er 100, on applica‘ion to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 

ESIGN for COVERING ROYAL 
EXCHANGE.—Scee the BUILDER (44, by post 
Z}d).—Timber Houses at Hildesheim—House at Stoke 
—View of the Hall in Leys Scho l—Rebecca, & 
Statue—Babylonian Architecture—Successful Medio- 
crity—Filthy Hong Kong—Sanitation at Home—Art 
Education, e,—-46 Catherine Street, and ail Newsmell. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


SOME PROFESSIONAL RECOLLEC- 


Ns. A Romance of the Peerage, Fishery 
ote, an Unexpected Reverse, &. By a 
Former Member of the Council of the Incor- 
porated Law Society. In 1 vol., 93. 


IN the AL SATIAN MOUNTAINS: 
a Narrative of a Tour in the Voszes. i By Kartu. 
prIne Lrg, Author of “A Western Wildflower, 
&c. In1 vol. crown 8vo, 9s. 


LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIPFE. 
With LORD STRATFORD in_ the 
c 


RIMEAN WAR. By James Henry Sense, 
Author of ‘‘ The Frontier Lands of the Christian 
and the Turk.’’ In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s, 


The SECRET SERVICE of the CON- 
FEDERATE STATES in EUROPE. By James 
D. Butuocu, Naval Representative of the Con- 
felerate Statesin Eurepe during the Civil War. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


By the AUTHOR of “RED as a ROSE is SHE.” 


Tn 3 vols. crown Svo, 


BE LIN D A. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 








Dr. EDITH ROMNEY. 3 vols. crown 
8y0. 


JULIET. By M. E. Carter. In3vols. 
“A fresh, bright study of country life. It is like a 
poem translated into prose.”’—Whitehall Review. 


PUT tothe PROOF. By Miss Caroline 


Foruercity. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


A STRUGGLE for FAME. By Mrs. 
J. H. Ripperz, Author of ‘The Mystery in 
Palace Gardens,’’ &e. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 


“In ‘A Struggle for Fame,’ Mrs. Riddell has given 
her readers a clever picture of the realities of litera- 
ture as a profession for desperate and needy men and 
women.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








~~ Roady, mE Sen, cloth, Is, 

AN EXAMINATION 

of MR. DRUMMOND’S BOOK, 

“NATURAL LAW IN THE 
SPIRITUAL WORLD.” 

By WM. WOODS SMYTH, 
Author of ‘The Government of God,” &c. 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, 8vo, with Map and numerous Iilus- 
trations, 18s. 

ATIVE LIFE in TRAVANCORE. 

By Rev. Samuri Mareer, of the London 
Missionary Society, Author of ‘* The Land of Charity.” 
London: W. H. ALLEN »nd Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, 64; post free, 8d. 

HE ILBERT BILL. A Collection 

_ of Letters, Speeches. Memorials, Articles, &c., 
stating Objections to the Bill. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and (o., 13 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready. 
HE LORD’S PRAYER: Ten 
: Sermons. By the Rey. Brooke Lampert, 
Vicar of Greenwich. Price 2s. 
H. Sorneran and Co. 





Small 4%0, with Frontispiece, boards, price Is 6d. 
{‘HAKESPEARE’S' BONES. 

_ The Proposal to Di int«r them, considered in 
relation to their possible bearing on his Portraiture, 
illustrated by instances of Visits of the Living to the 
Dead. By 0. M. Inavesy, LL.D. 


On MONDAY, OCTOBER 135th, will be published, 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


In 2 vols. post Svo, with Portrait, price 21s. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 


My Education—My Mother—The General Post Office—Ireland; My First Two Novels—My 
First Success—“ Barchester Towers” and the “Three Clerks ’’—‘ Doctor Thorne ;” “ The 
Bertrams;” “The West Indies and the Spanish Main”—‘‘ The Cornhill Magazine” and 
“Framley Parsonage ’’—“ Castle Richmond ;” “ Brown, Jones, and Robinson; “North 
America ;” “ Orley Farm”—“ The Small House at Allington,” “Can You Forgive Her ?” 
“Rachael Ray,” and the ‘Fortnightly Review’”’—“The Claverings,”’ the ‘“ Pall Mall 
Gazetie,” ‘“ Niua Balatka,’”’ and “ Linda Tressel ’’—On Novels and the Art of Writing Them— 
On English Novelists of the Present Day—On Criticism—“ The Last Chronicle of Barset ;’? 
Leaving the Post Office; “St. Paul’s Magazine’””—Beverley—The American Postal Treaty ; 
The Question of Copyright with America; Four more Novels—* Tie Vicar of Ballhampton ;”? 
“Sir Harry Hotspur ;” “An Editor’s Tales ;” “ Caesar ’’—“ Riulph the Heir;” ‘The Eustace 
Diamonds;” “ Lady Anna;” “ Australia”—“Tho Way we Live now” and “The Prime 
Minister,” &c., &e. 


This day is published. 


ALISON. By the Author of “ Miss Molly.” 
In 3 vols. crown Svo, price 253 Gd. 


MR. STORMONTHS DICTIONARY. — LIBRARY EDITION. 


This day is published. 


Part I., price 2s. 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, PRONOUNCING, ETYMOLOGICAL, and EXPLANATORY, Embracing 
Scientific and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old 
English Words. To which are appended Lists of Scripture and other Proper Names 
Abbreviations, and Foreign Words and Phrases. By the Rev. James Srormontn, Author 
of ** Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language for Schools and 
Colleges,” &¢e. Te Pronounciation carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. Puente, M.A- 


Cantab. 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 





This day is published. 


THIRD EDITION. 
ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Oliphant. 


Illustrated, Complete in Two Volumes, post 8vo, 21s. 


“Brilliant and delightful...... The book is one which everybody will greedily read and 

reatly admire. It is the outcome of singular originality and independence......It contains 
greatly admire ponte ! ginality and independence. 
enough to equip a sc»re of ordinary novelists for the production of a score of extraordinary 
novels,”’—Athenwum. 

“May be characterised as a novel of a thousand, if only for the fact that it may be read 
through consecutively twice, or even thrice, with augmented pleasure to the reader with 
every fresh perusal......It is not as a story that ‘ Altiora Peto’ challenges warm admiration, 
but as a brilliant picture of life and manners.’”’—Spectator. 

‘It is impossible to exaggerate the sense of infinite refreshment inspired by this work 
of genuine wit, of strong good sense, of sharp insight, and of scholarly style.’’—Graphic. 

“The most original and striking novel of the year.”’—John Bull. 

“To say that the book is one of the most sustained and brilliantly written that has seen 
the light of many a long day is to accord to it no greater praise than it deserves......Every 
page sparkles with crystallised observations.’—Morning Advertiser. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


i 





NOTICE—A FOURTH EDITION of Professor 
DRUMMOND’S “NATURAL LAW in the 


SPIRITUAL WORLD ” is this day published, price 
7s 6d. The Sale of the First Three Editions has been so 


rapid that the demand has exceeded the supply. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





London; Trusyer and Co., Ludgate Hill. 
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MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 





With Portraits, Maps, and many Illustrations on Wood and Stone, 2 vols. demy 


The VOYAGE of the ‘JEANNETTE, The 


Ship and Tce Journals of Lieut.-Commander GeorGE W. DE Lone, Com- 
manding the Polar Expedition, 1879-1881. Edited by his Wife, Emma bE Lona. 


Vols. III. and IV..large crown 8vo, cloth, 243. 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI and his TIMES. 


By Professor Vittart, Author of “ Life of Savonarola,” &c. Translated by 
Lipa Vit.ari. 
Large post 8vo, cloth, 93. 


The ANIMAL LORE of SHAKSPEARE’S 


rae Including Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fish, and Insects. By Emma 
'HIPSON. 
With 47 Woodcnuts, crown 8vo, clth, 5s. 


The ORGANS of SPEECH and _ their 


APPLICATION in the FORMATION of ARTICULATE SOUNDS. By 
Grora HERMANN Von MEyrER, Professor in Ordinary of Anatomy at the 
University of Zurich. (INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Second Edition, Revised, with many Additions, 


The MODERN APPLICATIONS _ of 


ELECTRIOITY. By E. Hosrrtatrer. Translated by Jutivs Mater, Ph.D. 
Complete in 2 vols. Profnsely Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 123 61 each Volume. 
VOL. I.—ELECTRIC GENERATORS—ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
VOL. Il—TBLEPHONE—VARIOUS APPLICATIONS—ELECTRICAL 
TRANSMISSON of ENERGY. 
** We have pleasure in recommending the book......Everything is stated clearly 
and distinctly.’’—Spectator, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10: 61, 


GENESIS in ADVANCE of PRESENT 


SCIENCE. A Critical Investigation of Chapters I.-IX. By a SEPTUAGENARIAN 
Cc 
EVENINGS with the SAINTS. 


BENEFICED PRESBYTER, 
Anperpon, Author of “‘ Afternoons with the Saints,’”’ 


**The charm that renders these little narratives most delightful reading is, 
undoubtedly, the vivid colouring Father Anderdon has everywhere given to his 
subject. The subject itself was in no instance unfamiliar to us, and yet we have 
read the volume with all the interest we should have felt in listening to these 
thrilling tales for the first time.’’—Tablet. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. 


A VISIT to CEYLON. By Ernst Harocxet, 


Professor in the University of Jena, Author of ‘ The History of Creation,” &c. 

** Full of life, animation, and descriptive power...... A very well-written account 
of a trip which combined hard work, useful recreation, and sight-seeing.’’—Satur- 
day Review. 

* Delightful reading.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“We could ersily quote many more passages eloquently descriptive of the 
amas natural scenery, and of the rich exuberance of tropical life, which, with 
thrir graphic power, and the keen and contagious sense of enjoyment of which we 
have already spoken, make the book singularly attractive.” —Atheneum. 


rown 8yo, cloth, 53. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 61. 


The ECONOMIC REVOLUTION of INDIA. 


By A. K. Connett, Author of “ Discontent and Danger in India.’”’ 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


UPS and DOWNS of SPANISH TRAVEL. 


By H. Breiscues GRAHAM BELLINGHAM. [On 17th inst, 
With 3 Maps, large crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


EIGHT YEARS in JAPAN. — 1873-1881. 


Work, Travel, and Recreation. By E. G. Hotrnam, M.Inst.C.E. 
**Wecancordially recommend ‘ Eight Years in Japan’ as a very interesting and 
amusing book.’’—Nature. 
’** The author’s sketches of modern Japan bear the stamp of fidelity to an extent 
not altogether common.’’—Morning Post. 


With 5 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


THROUGH the ZULU COUNTRY. Its 


‘Batt'efields and its People. By Bertram Mitrorp, 
** A useful contribution to our present knowledge of South African affairs.” — 
Pali Mall Gazette, 
‘‘Mr. Mitford writes in a pleasant and easy style, and has very considerable 
descriptive powers.”—St, James’s Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


VIENNA, 1683, The History and Con- 


sequences of the Defeat of the Turks before Vienna, September 12th, 1683, 
by John Sobieski, King of Poland, and Charles Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. 
By Henry Evtior Maven. 

** Although we cannot attempt to enter here upon the many interesting specula- 
tions which Mr. Malden’s volume excites and goes far towards solving, we can 
express ovr s nse of the very useful service he has rendered by recalling, and so 
well describing, the picturesque and important episode in the history of jEurope 
that centred round the siege of Vienna.’’—Spectator, 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 
HINTS in SICKNESS; Where to Go and 


What to Do. By Henry OC. Burpett. (Immediately. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Tables and Facsimiles, cloth, 36s, 


The ALPHABET : an Account of the Orie; 


and Development of Letters. By Isaac TarLor, M.A., LL.D. 
“It is strange that a subject possessing so many interesting features should 


have never before received adequate treatment .....A very scholarly and usefal J 


book, and deserves to be widely studied.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 


“Such an array of high qualities cannot fail to command attention and. 


resvect.’’—Atheneum. 
** A really great work.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Interesting and intelligible to every reader.’’—Academy. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


The DUKE of BERWICK, Marshal of France, 


1702-1734, By Lieutenant-Colonel CHARLES TOWNSHEND WILSON, 
*,* This volume completes the memoir which was commenced in the author's 
previous book, entitled, ‘‘ James II, and the Duke of Berwick.” 
‘*An interesting piece of military history, and the literary workmanship jg 
excellent. The style is crisp and clear ; the descriptions of campaigns and ba\ 
are brought vividly before us, while strategy and tactics are discussed with the - 
knowledge of an educated soldier.’’—Times. ‘ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


The LIFE of LORENZ OKEN. B 


ALEXANDER EcKER. With Bxplonsiecy Notes, Selections from Oken’s 
Correspondence, and Portrait of the Professor, From the German, by ALFRED ~ 


TULE. 

** Oken is very little known in England, although as the founder of the first 
scientific association at Leipsic, and asa man who gave much stimulus to German 
thought at the beginning of the century, he deserves to be remembered,”— 
Morning Post. 

“Mr. Tulk has executed his translation very successfully.’’"—Saturday Review. 


mo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 6s. 


OLD WORLD iDYLLS, and other Poems. 


By Austin Dosson, Author of ‘‘ Vignettes in Rhyme,” &c. 


Limp parchment antique, 6s ; vellum, 7s 64 each volume. 


SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. Complete in 12 


vols. (Tue Parcumenr Liprary. 
“The Parchment Library edition of Shakespeare needs no further praise.”— 
Saturday Review. 
Limp parchment antique, 6s; vellum, 7s 61. 


The SONNETS of JOHN MILTON. 


Edited by Mark Pattison. With Portrait after Vertue. 
(THe ParcuMent Lrprary. 

** This is one of those little volumes which the true lover of literature will not 
only rea’ carefully once, but dip into again and again. It is a book to study 
seriously, and a book to enjoy leisurely...... The poems are preceded by an elaborate 
introduction on the struction of the sonnet. It is a masterly piece of workman. 
ship, and it is not necessary wholly to agree with such criticism in order to appre- 
ciate its power.’’—Spectator. 


Limp porchment sutiqae, 6s ; vellum, 7s 64. 
ENGLISH LYRICS. (THE ParcHMENT LisBRarY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. ‘The Seven Plays in English. 
m4 yy CaMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
t. Andrews, 
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